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Foreword 


Women play a vital role in the welfare of our society. They are at 
the forefront of all aspects of care and support for those in need. 
Women’s vision and tenacity have brought about major change and 
improvement, in their immediate environment and in policies of 
Government. 

This book celebrates the work of a selection of women in the 
100 years since women gained the right to vote. Their work is woven 
into the larger picture of welfare services provided in their time. 

Suffrage Centennial Year provides an opportunity to applaud 
these and the many other women whose commitment has brought 
about significant and lasting change for everyone. Their work has 
identified and brought attention to injustice and greed. They have 
enhanced the lives of other women, of children, of men, and of 
families. 

The past 100 years has seen much progress for women’s rights. 
I am heartened by continuing improvements in the recognition of 
women’s abilities and strengths. In the workforce, the home and 
the community, women can take pride in their past victories, and 
be confident as they continue to make their voices heard for a car- 
ing and just society. 


Margaret Bazley 
Director-General 
Department of Social Welfare 


Introduction 


New Zealand women have always engaged in welfare work, caring 
for their own welfare, their families and their communities, usually 
without pay. Such work has generally been taken for granted, as 
being part of a woman’s role. Over the past 100 years many women 
have extended or stepped outside that role to undertake welfare work 
in more public spheres. This booklet profiles 14 such women. 

In many cases, the women’s welfare activity was not confined 
to one issue, and it is often difficult to define where ‘welfare work’ 
stops and other activities begin. Health, education, housing, crimi- 
nal justice, civil rights and economic issues all affect and are af- 
fected by welfare concerns. 

The 14 women include social and community workers, activ- 
ists and organisers. Some, such as Grace Neill and Kay Ford, made 
careers in the welfare sectors of the public service. Others worked 
within church groups or women’s organisations. Ani Waaka, like 
many other women, both Maori and non-Maori, centred her life 
on her community. Her daughter Nini continued her mother’s role, 
but adapted it to her own personality and to changing times. 

This booklet is intended to illustrate the diversity of women’s 
welfare work, but not to be representative of all the women who 
have been involved. Each woman’s story is unique. In recording the 
lives of these 14, we also honour the thousands of women who worked 
alongside them and those who continue to do so. To provide a wider 
context to the work of these women, each chapter includes a short 
summary of the relevant activities of the Department of Social 
Welfare and its predecessors. 

The profiles of Kuini Te Tau, Kay Ford, Anae Sianaua Ostler, 
Miriam Saphira, Roma Balzar and Anne Hawker are largely based 
on taped interviews. All quotations are from those interviews un- 
less otherwise stated. Ani Waaka and Nini Naera’s stories are based 
on interviews with family members, Kuru Waaka and Mahora 
Whiston, and the quotes are from Kuru. The unsourced quotes in 


Joss Shawyer’s profile come from a personal communication with 
her. All of this material has been edited for length or to make it 
more readable. 


The authors would like to acknowledge the contribution of those 
who agreed to be interviewed; the assistance of Valerie Smith, Tania 
Rei, Ann Delamere, Molly Fiso, Heather Maranui, Rangitamoe 
Waaka; the staff of the Department of Social Welfare especially Carol 
Delaney, Robyn Bailey and Sharon Hunter; the staff at the Histori- 
cal Branch, particularly Jock Phillips, Bronwyn Dalley, and Kathryn 
Hastings; the Salvation Army Archives; and the Dictionary of New 
Zealand Biography. 


The views expressed in this publication are those of the contributors. They 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the Department of Social Welfare. 


A CENTURY OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


In the nineteenth century a variety of public and 
private institutions was responsible for providing 
welfare services. Some of the ‘deserving’ poor were 
helped by religious and voluntary philanthropic or- 
ganisations, others by charitable aid which refers 
to assistance distributed by hospital boards and 
other central and local government bodies. 

The first pension provided by central govern- 
ment was an old-age pension introduced in 1898. 
The 1938 Social Security Act aimed to establish a 
comprehensive system of income support and 
health. care for all New Zealanders. There have been 
important developments in welfare since the Sec- 
~- World War. These include a benefit for single 

iers (the 1973 Domestic Purposes Benefit), 

nal Superannuation (introduced in 1977) and 
the Children Young Persons and Their Families Act 
1989. 

The growth of central government involvement 
in the provision of income support and welfare serv- 
ices from the end of the nineteenth century has been 
accompanied by changing ideas about which de- 
partments should carry out these functions. There 
have been successive moves to reduce the number 
of departments with welfare responsibilities. The 


1938 Social Security Act, for example, established 
the Department of Social Security, which replaced - 
the former Pensions Department and incorporated 
portions of the Employment Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Neglected and criminal children 
were initially the responsibility of provincial govern- 
ments until 1876, then of the Justice Department until 
1882, and then of the Child Welfare Branch (later 
Division) of the Department of Education. In 1972 
the Child Welfare Division merged with the Depart- 
ment of Social Security to form a new department - 
the Department of Social Welfare. 
Until recently the Department of Social Welfare 
has been responsible for the provision of social work 
and other welfare services for children and families, 
for the provision of income support and for the fund- 
ing of community groups providing welfare services. 
Changes in the 1990s have focused on re-separat- 
ing the different functions of the Department of Social 
Welfare. This has led to the formation in 1992 of 
distinct business units within the Department: the 
New Zealand Income Support Service, the New - 
Zealand Children and Young Persons Service and 
the New Zealand Community Funding Agency. 


Grace Neill 
(1846-1926) 


Grace Neill once described how she loved 


to bully the male if he be placed in the position of superior officer. It 
was real plums to twist & twiddle Ministers @ Premiers & make them 
think they were having their own way all the time. Catch me allow- 
ing any public official to treat me as ‘putty’, however soft my outer 
coat might be. They knew I could take it off on occasions.' 
As New Zealand's first female inspector of hospitals, asylums and 
charitable aid, Grace had ample opportunity to use these skills, al- 
though she was paid at a substantially lower rate than men in simi- 
lar positions. 

Elizabeth Grace Campbell was born into a wealthy family in 
Scotland in 1846. She trained as a nurse, after her father had re- 
fused to let her attend university to study medicine; he later dis- 
owned her for marrying a man of whom he disapproved. In 1886 
she and her young son joined her husband in Queensland. When 
her husband died a few years later Grace’s mother sent her the fare 
to return to England, but she refused it, determined to stay inde- 
pendent. 

Grace supported herself through journalism and typing, and 
helped start a union for working women. This led to her serving on 
a Royal Commission into labour conditions in 1891, and the fol- 
lowing year she was put in charge of distributing relief in Brisbane. 

Her employment in Australia was not secure so she moved to 


Wellington, where she got an introduction to the Minister of La- 
bour, William Pember Reeves. In March 1894 he appointed Grace 


Grace Neill 
New Zealand Heritage Collection, Alexan- 
der Turnbull Library, C 10744 
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New Zealand’s first woman inspector of factories. Her position as 
the only woman working in Wellington’s Government Buildings 
disturbed some men, who told her to enter the building either be- 
fore or after the male staff. Aware of the precariousness of her em- 
ployment, she did not challenge this request. 

In September 1894 Grace became official visitor to Porirua 
and Mount View lunatic asylums, and in December she was appointed 
to a Royal Commission investigating the administration of charit- 
able aid in North Canterbury. The commission rejected many of 
the allegations of cruelty and meanness made about the Charitable 
Aid Board, and recommended restricting outdoor relief as far as poss- 
ible, and aiming for its abolition. But even they found the weekly 
dole of 1s 9d per person a week offered by the board was ‘too little 
to sustain life’. 


Grace’s work on the commission led Dr Duncan MacGregor, 
the Chief Inspector of Hospitals, Asylums and Charitable Aid, to 
appoint her to his department (which at the time consisted of him- 
self and a clerk) in 1895. He and Grace held similar opinions and 
would make a formidable team for many years. Grace fully supported 
the distinction between the deserving and undeserving poor, and 


E CHARITABLE AID SYSTEM 


depression of the 1880s and early 1890s 


ed the myth of New Zealand as a land of op- 


. artunity with work for all who wanted it. As pov- 
-. y increased, private benevolence was unable to 


cope, and the government was forced to become 


involved to meet the gap. The Hospitals and Chari- 
dle Institutions Act of 1885 set up hospitals and 
system of local boards to administer poor relief 


_,-.laritable aid). They were funded from local rates 


and large government subsidies. 

-— ‘Outdoor relief provided to people in their own 
homes rather than in institutions, was the main type 
of aid and was given as ration tickets, not money. 
Starchy food items made up most of the allocation, 


and officials kept a careful watch to ensure that re- 


~ ts did not obtain ‘luxury’ items instead. The 
jad no formal entitlement to relief, and there 


“5 3te great discrepancies in the way cases were 
--treated. The policy was to distinguish between the 


‘deserving’ and the ‘undeserving’ poor. Drunk, dirty, 


_ t immoral applicants were deemed ‘undeserving’. 


There was considerable pressure on the gov- 


ernment to do more to assist the poor, especially 


» elderly who were becoming increasingly numer- 


ous by the 1880s. The Old-age Pensions Act of 189. 
introduced a means tested pension, funded directiy 
by the government. Although the pension was mea- 
gre and the entitlement was highly restricted; itwi - 
more generous than the allowances usually mac. 
to the indigent aged by charitable aid boards. The 
Old-age Pensions Act set up a Pensions Department 
responsible to the Colonial Treasurer, to adminis- 
ter the new pension. 

The other major development in the provision of 
state funded income support before the First World 
War was a pension for widows with children intro- 
duced in the Widows’ Pension Act of 1911. The leg- 
islation provided for an allowance based on the 
number of children under 14 years supported by 
the widow. Illegitimate and adopted children ar — 
those born out of New Zealand were excluded. Tt 
allowance was even less than the old-age pensiun 
and widows with large families were sometimes 
better off remaining on charitable aid. Responsibil- 


ity for the administration of the widows’ pension, like 


the old-age pension, was held by the Pensions De- 
partment. : 


MacGregor believed that her intuition and sensitivity would en- 
able her to detect women applicants who were allegedly exploiting 
the system. 

Like Pember Reeves, MacGregor had also realised the need 
for a ‘lady inspector’ to deal with women’s issues. In part this was a 
result of agitation by women’s organisations such as the Canterbury 
Women’s Institute and the Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children. One concern was the alleged sexual harassment or 
abuse of female aid applicants by the male relieving officers who 
assessed them. The matters Grace had investigated on the Royal 
. Commission included charges of immorality against the North 
Canterbury Charitable Aid Board’s inspector. Although the com- 
missioners did not find enough evidence to uphold the charges, Grace 
was aware of the strength of feeling against the inspector, and his 
admission that he used ‘a little flattery’ to obtain information indi- 
cated the allegations had some foundation.’ 

The range of Grace’s work was vast: she investigated hospi- 
tals, asylums, charitable institutions and the provision of outdoor 
relief. But although MacGregor delegated much of the responsibil- 
ity to her, including writing annual reports, she was paid less than 
the clerk. 

Her job required a great deal of arduous and time-consuming 
travelling, in which she faced specific obstacles because of her sex. 
One was finding places where she could smoke secretly, because a 
lady hospital inspector could not be seen smoking in public. The 
more serious problem was the fear of sexual assault. Travelling also 
meant she had to spend a large portion of her salary sending her 
son to boarding school. 

Grace was a thorough worker, believing firmly in the benefits 
of record-keeping and investigative case work. In 1897, while ex- 
amining the operation of the Wellington Benevolent Trust, she 
claimed to have personally visited 158 recipients of charitable aid. 
Her report on the trust was highly critical of its record-keeping, ad- 
ministration of boarding-out children (organised by the Ladies’ Chris- 
tian Association) and the absence of clear guidelines for the 
administration of aid. She argued that assertive women applicants 
were able to obtain too much assistance, while the most needy got 
nothing because they were too proud to ask. Part of Grace’s con- 
ception of ‘deservingness’ was the determination to ‘make do’ without 
asking for help. Thus the very act of applying for aid rendered ap- 
plicants less deserving in her eyes than those who went without. 


Grace Neill 
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The inquiry into the trust confirmed her belief that ‘the exist- 
ing mode of out-relief [encouraged] a cancerous growth of pauper- 
ism and many another social evil’.* Poverty, in her view, was caused 
by ‘infirmity, intemperance and indolence’, and attempting to alle- 
viate it was like pouring water into a sieve. She thought state-sub- 
sidised charitable aid should confine itself to trying to relieve 
destitution; anything more radical should be left to the voluntary 
organisations.’ 

The report was harshly criticised, especially by the trustees at 
whom it was aimed. They accused Grace of inconsistencies and of 
relying on hearsay evidence. They also used her sex against her, 
implying that she would be better suited to assisting the Ladies’ 
Christian Association rather than criticising its work. 

Grace’s position - as an official supervising the way local bod- 
ies spent money provided by central government - was bound to 
attract criticism. But it also received praise from visiting Fabian soc- 
ialist Beatrice Webb, who contrasted her methods favourably with 
MacGregor’s confused approach. Grace’s report on the Wellington 
Benevolent Trust did yield positive results in one area: the trustees 
quickly appointed a permanent woman visitor to their staff. They 
also cut spending on outdoor relief. 

By this time, the expanding public service was allowing Grace 
to concentrate more on the nursing and midwifery aspects of the 
department’s work. In 1902 she was briefly seconded to the New 
South Wales government to report on poor relief in Sydney. She 
retired in 1906 after 12 years in the public service. In her retire- 
ment she stood for the Wellington Charitable Aid Board and was 
elected top of the poll, indicating popular approval of her previous 
work in the area. But she found the other board members unwilling 
to listen to her ideas, and refused to stand again. From 1916 to 1920 
she was an official visitor to Porirua Mental Hospital. Arthritis limited 
her activities towards the end of her life, preventing her from en- 
joying reading and smoking. Eventually she also went blind, and 
died in 1926. 

Grace was a supporter of women’s rights to education and entry 
into the professions. She had worked for suffrage, as one of a group 
of women who tried to influence politicians through personal con- 
tact. In 1899 she spoke with great pride of her position as an en- 
franchised woman at the congress of the International Council of 
Women in London. But her sympathy did not extend to women on 
charitable aid, whom she referred to as ‘brazen-faced beggars of the 


female sex’.© As a solo mother who had insisted on her own inde- 
pendence, she did not seem to appreciate that others might not be 


able to do the same, and that her education, funded by her family, 


and her understanding of the system provided the basis for her suc- 
Ces. , 

Grace once described herself as ‘a nondescript combatant against 
drink, poverty, factory owners & the medical profession in NZ’.’ 
But her career as New Zealand’s first female senior public servant 
was far from ‘nondescript’. Grace Neill was a founder of New Zea- 
land’s social welfare system, and her beliefs about the provision and 
dangers of welfare assistance helped shape future welfare debate. By 
the time she retired Grace could also comment on the number of 
‘bright faces and pretty frocks’ entering the Government Buildings, 
where once she had been forced to sneak in and out.® 


Grace Neill 


Ada Wells 
Alexander Turnbull Library, C16534 


Ada Wells 


(1863-1933) 


Ada Wells saw women’s suffrage as but the first victory in a long 
battle to enable women to bring about social equality. She was 
particularly concerned about the welfare of women and children, 
and constantly worked to improve their conditions. 

Ada Pike, the daughter of a wheelwright, was born in Eng- 
land in 1863 and emigrated to Christchurch with her family in 1873. 
She did well at school and became a pupil-teacher in 1877. She 
was awarded a university junior scholarship and attended Canter- 
bury College where she completed part of a BA in 1882 before briefly 
becoming an assistant teacher at Christchurch Girls’ High School, 
one of the new secondary schools for girls. Many of Ada’s ideas were 
shaped by the progressive teachers and professors she came in con- 
tact with. 

Ada’s marriage to Harry Wells in 1884 gave her first-hand ex- 
perience of the need for women’s rights. Harry was unable to hold 
down a steady job because he was regularly drunk and had a violent 
temper, so Ada had to support the family financially through work- 
ing as a healer and teaching as well as looking after their four chil- 
dren. Harry’s behaviour did not create an easy home life either. There 
are suggestions that he beat Ada and that she may have attempted 
to divorce him.’ Perhaps it was her personal situation which prompted 
her to campaign for economic independence for married women, 
the prohibition of alcohol, child welfare, and reform of the divorce 
laws. 


Ada was active in the women’s suffrage campaign from the 
late 1880s, in the belief that gaining political rights would enable 
women to redress the injustices they suffered. Political, economic 
and social reforms were inextricably linked, in her view. She told a 
convention of women in 1895 that ‘politics and economics are only 
the means through which society works. Social questions demand 
economic and political answers.’ She went on: 


The home is the Englishman’s castle, which may not be stormed. What 
do we find? The wife in servitude, physically and economically. Among 
the poor, she is often weak in health from overwork and constant sex 
troubles. The man, often careless of his wife’s health (how should he 
be otherwise when he thinks it is only natural for women to suffer?) is 
in his home lord of all. Whatever he may do of brutality, short of murder, 
the law officers may not pass his threshold - that sacred barrier. 


The children...are often too many for the ailing mother and busy or 
careless father...to bring up aright. Many are literally dragged up. 
Unwanted, unwelcome. What wonder is it, that they turn out so of- 
ten the scourge of society?...It is a comparatively easy matter for all of 
us to agree that such things do exist among the poor. It is not so easy 
for us to see that, in modified forms, they honeycomb society.'® 


To try to change this state of affairs Ada helped to set up organisations 


a ae Ee Nn SNe I i 


National Council of | Women, 
Christchurch, 1896. Ada Wells is seated 
on the floor, centre. 

General Assembly Library Collection, Al- 
exander Turnbull Library, F118889 1/2 
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~ CHILD WELFARE UNTIL 1925 — 


-- Inthe 1840s and 1850s. criminal children were sent 


_ Griminal Children Act of 1867. The Act provided for 
“the establishment of special institutions - 


to gaol for their offences. Concern about the grow- — 
-ing number of destitute and criminal children in the 


1860s led to the passage of the Neglected and 


industrial 
schools - to which criminal, destitute and neglected 


- children could be sent. The Industrial Schools Act 
--of 1882 made provision for the residents of indus- 


trial schools to be boarded: out to families in the: 
community, although most children (even up to the 


By the end of the nineteenth century, more in- 


- stitutions had come under the control of the Edu-—— 


cation Department, and hospital boards also had — 


some responsibility for destitute and orphaned chil- —_— 


dren. Problems in these institutions led to a system 


of inspection by Education Department officers from 


1910. With the Hospital and Charitable Institutions 
Amendment Act of 1920, full responsibility for des- 


titute, orphaned and criminal children passed to the — 
Education Department, although voluntary and 
church groups continued to maintain some institu- — 


~ age of 21 years) still remained in institutions.- 


tions as they had in the nineteenth century. 


which aimed to educate their members and campaign for reform. 
For many years she was president of the Canterbury Women’s In- 
stitute, which she had co-founded in 1892 to further the equality 
of women. When the National Council of Women was established 
in 1896 she became its first secretary, and was prominent in its calls 
for social reform and women’s equality. Among the demands were 
a recognition of women’s economic rights within marriage, equal 
conditions for divorce and removal of the stigma of ‘illegitimacy’ 
from the children of unmarried mothers. The council also campaigned 
for universal old-age pensions and criticised the 1898 Act for its 
moral restrictions on eligiblity. In 1898 Ada helped to form the 
Children’s Aid Society, which aimed to encourage religious organis- 
ations to become involved in child welfare. 

Progress was slow, partly because of entrenched attitudes, and 
partly because women were excluded from positions of power and 
influence. But largely as a result of agitation by women’s organisa- 
tions, women gained a more official role in welfare; charitable aid 
boards, for example, began appointing women members from 1897. 
These were easier for women to gain access to than other public 
bodies because welfare work was seen to be within women’s correct 
sphere of interest. 

In 1900 Ada was appointed to the Ashburton and North Can- 
terbury United Charitable Aid Board along with Emily Black, and 
these two women quickly discovered the difficulties of working within 
the system. Ada claimed that the male members deferred to the views 
of the board secretary, and were hostile to anyone who challenged 


them; that she had been kept off the committee in charge of the 


board’s children’s home, even though her interest in children was 
well known; and that some of the men had been secretly organising 


Ada Wells 


their voting for members of committees to support each other and 
exclude the women members. Ada voiced her frustration, stating 
that: ‘Men who were very busy as farmers and in business had not 
the proper time to devote to such great sociological questions as 
they had to deal with’. As a result, a male colleague described her 
as ‘rather more aggressive than Mrs Black’, who was ‘a very nice 
lady and a useful member of the Board’.!! 

The final conflict between Ada and the majority of male board 
members centred on the board’s children’s home, Waltham Orphan- 
age. Its forerunner, Lyttelton Orphanage, had been the subject of 
numerous allegations and inquiries. In the 1890s the board fostered 
out most of the children in its care, but in order to retain its in- 
come from orphanage endowments, a small number of children were 
kept in the institution. Conditions were harsh: the orphanage was 
run with stringent economy, and the methods of control used by 
some staff were cruel. It was only as a result of Ada’s efforts that, for 
example, regular baths were introduced for the children. 

Persistent criticism of the institution by women’s groups, many 
of them led by Ada, resulted in a Commission of Inquiry in 1905. 
The critics were concerned about the physical conditions, the use 
of excessive or humiliating punishments, and the spiritual and moral 
well-being of the children. Ada’s shock at the children’s poor dic- 
tion reveals her own prejudice, but also her concern as a teacher 


that the children were not getting an adequate education. Girls were 


The matron and children of the Waltham 
Orphanage, Christchurch in 1906, one 
year after a commission of inquiry had 
been held into its management as a re- 
sult of agitation by Ada Wells and other 
concerned women. 

Visual Production Unit Collection, Alex- 
ander Turnbull Library, N12037 1/2 
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to do domestic tasks, and it was the board’s policy that girls, no 
matter how able, should leave school at 13 and be trained for work 
as domestic servants. 

The inquiry revealed deficient conditions, with dirty bedding, 
dull food, and a daily routine in which the only variation was ‘an 
occasional whipping or period of silence’. Psychological victimisa- 
tion such as forcing children to wear ‘grotesque costumes’ on out- 
ings, was another form of discipline.!” Roman Catholic children were 
mocked for their religious observances. The board’s response to the 
inquiry was to use the matron as a scapegoat and dismiss her. 

In 1906 Ada and Emily Black were forced off the Charitable 
Aid Board on the grounds that they were too critical of its actions 
and too closely aligned with Christchurch’s women organisations. 
They were replaced with women who were less ‘aggressive’. From 
1910 hospital and charitable aid boards were elected by popular vote, 
resulting in more women members, but Ada had moved on to other 
things. 

Throughout World War I Ada campaigned for the rights of 
conscientious objectors, and worked with the Prison Gate Mission 
to assist with the rehabilitation and welfare of objectors on their 
release from prison. In 1917 her election as a Labour member of 
the Christchurch City Council was a vindication of her pacifist stand 
and her belief in women’s right to take part in all aspects of gov- 
ernment. However she lost her seat in the 1919 election. 

Ada Wells died in Christchurch in 1933. Her life’s work illus- 
trates her twin beliefs that society should pay more heed ‘to those 
that fall by the way’ in the struggle for survival, and that ‘in the 
political sphere, we must agitate for the complete emancipation of 
women.’ 


Major Annie Gordon 
(1873-1951) 


As a young domestic servant in 1896, Annie Gordon attended a 
Salvation Army meeting in Masterton, just for amusement. Two 
years later she was a committed Salvationist and applying for of- 
ficer training in Melbourne. During her training, her abilities as a 
social worker among women and girls were noted, and this was the 
field she chose to work in. She eventually settled in Auckland where 
she worked for 25 years, running the Parnell Women’s Rescue Home, 
becoming the first women’s probation officer and, as a Samaritan 


Officer, attempting to look after the well-being of all who needed 


assistance. 

Annie was born into a large family in Timaru in 1873, and 
after her father was killed in a buggy accident her mother remar- 
ried. Annie later wrote,. ‘I have a stepfather who is not one of the 
kind ones far from it.’'* He would not let her continue her educa- 
tion, and from the time she was about 13 she had to earn her own 
living. 

Annie worked first at dressmaking. This was not an easy trade, 
as factory inspector Grace Neill had noted: 


Dressmaking as a trade is at present on a decline....[A]pprentices re- 
ceive no pay for either six or twelve months - maybe [sic] kept run- 
ning messages, learning little or nothing during that time, and sent 
off directly they are entitled to a wage.” 


Annie soon gave it up to become a domestic servant, and by her 
early twenties was living in Masterton. She wrote of this time, ‘I 
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went in for all the life and fun I could get out of it,’ adding, ‘but 
always lived a very respectable life.’!® 
She was in her early twenties when she attended her first Sal- 

vation Army meeting. Her mother and stepfather disapproved of 
her decision to train as a Salvation Army officer. Unlike most trainees 
she was unable to contribute financially to her four months’ train- 
ing in Melbourne. At the end of her training, a Superior Officer 
described her as: 

A thoroughly reliable and godly lassie. Has little platform ability and 

is very uneducated but is very willing and persevering and most anx- 

ious to improve. Is thoroughly domesticated and will make a good 

plodding social officer." 
Her first position was as a women’s rescue worker in Sydney, which in- 
cluded patrolling the city at night speaking to girls and young women 
who appeared to be at risk. She then worked in a number of women’s 
shelters around Australia. In 1906 she returned to New Zealand and un- 
dertook slum and Police Court work in Auckland for three months. She 
also reported on the need for a Samaritan Officer in the city. After two 
years back in Australia at the Brisbane Women’s Shelter and nearly three 
years at the rescue home in Christchurch, she returned to Auckland in 
March 1911 with 12 years’ experience of working with women in need. 

Her new position combined two roles: matron of the Parnell 

Women’s Rescue Home and Salvation Army officer in charge of 


same time, a widow became entitled to an allow- 


Until the Social Security Act of 1938, the Pensions 


_ Department administered the pensions, benefits and 


allowances funded by central government. The ad- 


~ ministrative responsibilities of this department gradu- 


ally increased in the years from 1914 to 1938. 


Pensions for those affected by the influenza epi- 


demic, for the widows of miners, for war widows 


-.-and pensions for blind people were added to the 
old-age pension already being paid. 


In 1926 came the first state provision to help 


poor families with large numbers of children. The 
Family Allowances Act introduced an allowance for 


each child under 15 in a family with more than two 


~~ Children. There were income restrictions on the re- 
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ceipt of family allowances, and ‘aliens’, unmarried 
mothers and others regarded as morally disrepu- 
table were excluded. 

In 1936, the Pensions Amendment Act passed 
by the Labour Government made deserted wives 


with children eligible for the widows’ pension. At the 


ance for her illegitimate children provided they had 


been maintained by her husband before his death. - = 


Both measures show a growing concern to provide 
for children regardless of the ‘sins’ of their parents... 
The 1938 Social Security Act established medi- 


cal and hospital benefits administered by the De- 
partment of Health. Specially important for women -— 


and children were the maternity benefits introduced _ 
at this time. They covered ante-natal and post-na- 
tal advice and treatment and the services of doc- - 
tors and nurses during a birth ina maternity hospital - 
or elsewhere. 

The Social Security Act also provided new cash — 
benefits for the sick, the unemployed; for orphans 
and for the elderly. The Family Allowance, renamed 
Family Benefit, was later extended to include alien. 


and illegitimate children. A benefit for disabled peo- — 7 


ple, first introduced in the 1936 Pensions Amendment 
Act, was also included in the Social Security Act. - 


Police Court work. The Parnell home, like other rescue homes, 
provided a refuge for ‘fallen women’ and women in need who might 
otherwise turn to prostitution. Some of them had little interest in 
being reformed, and although they had to agree to stay for a set 
period, usually six months, many left before their time was up. The 
women appear to have been aged from about 13 to their twenties. 
They were employed doing hot, heavy laundry work, not really 
suitable for women who were pregnant or in ill health. 


Gordon synchronised her two roles so that girls or young women’ 


who came before the court were sent to the Parnell home. Although 
initially she had no official status with the court, handing over first 
offenders to her care soon became an established practice. 

In 1917 Annie gave up her position as matron and became a 
Samaritan Officer. Her role was to assist people in the community 
who lacked food, proper housing or adequate clothing. The records 
she kept of her work refer to the numbers of food parcels, items of 
clothing, and meals provided. She also acted as counsellor and med- 
iator, advising in disputes between landlords and tenants, within 


Major Annie Gordon - 


as 


Annie Gordon (centre) and staff of the 


Parnell Women’s Rescue Home 1912. 


Salvation Army Archives 
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The laundry cart, Parnell Women’s Res- 
cue Home. 
Salvation Army Archives 


families, and in incidents involving the police. She attempted to 
find work for people, although this was sometimes difficult. At night 


she patrolled the streets and parks, keeping an eye on girls and young 
women who might be in trouble, as she had done in Sydney. 

Annie’s court work was recognised when she was made the 
first government-appointed women’s probation officer for Auckland 
in 1920. Over the next 14 years she dealt with more than 400 women 
and girls and a wide range of issues and institutions in this official 
capacity. She also continued as a Samaritan Officer and often had 
to deal with ‘uncontrollable girls’. She was frequently approached 
by parents and others wanting advice on the matter. She had con- 
siderable sympathy for these girls, believing that when they took to 
the streets it was usually because their home environment was un- 
happy. Perhaps this view was based on her own early experiences. 

In 1931 Annie chaired the committee established by govern- 
ment and local bodies to organise relief for refugees of the Napier 
earthquake who had arrived in Auckland needing housing and basic 
items. By October 1934, at the height of the Depression, she was 
arranging for 7,551 meals a month to be provided to those in need, 
as well as a growing number of food and clothing parcels. Mean- 
while the number of jobs she was able to find for people dwindled 
to three in all of 1933, one in 1934 and two in 1935. Demands for 
her advice or counselling intensified as people struggled to cope with 
the stresses of unemployment and poverty. 

Donations of money and goods to the Salvation Army were 
beginning to dry up as people could no longer afford them. Annie 
often found herself overspending the budget, but trusted that the 
money would come from somewhere. 
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The workload and stress were beginning to tell. Annie main- 
tained an appearance of excellent health, but in 1932 she wrote to 
a friend, ‘No wonder our hair is Grey. Mine will be Green I say 
with all the people’s troubles and burdens.’!® When retirement had 
been suggested in 1929, she had said she was not ready; by 1932, 
however, her health forced her to apply to retire. She was looking 
forward to having a real home, commenting, ‘[I] really believe liv- 
ing the way I have lived all these years has not been the best but 
have done it thinking it gave me more time for my work.’!” But she 
bowed to pressure to continue working, even after a cut in her al- 
lowance meant she had to move to cheaper quarters. These were 
even less satisfactory, being a difficult distance from her work and 
lacking a phone for her to work from at night. 

Annie eventually retired in 1935. She insisted that there be 
no retirement tea as the money was needed to feed the hungry, but 
she received an impressive farewell from the Auckland City Coun- 
cil. The Salvation Army paid its own tribute ten years later, award- 
ing her the Order of the Founder. She was the first New Zealand 
woman to be awarded this highest honour. 

In her retirement Annie maintained her interest in both the 
Salvation Army and in social issues. She died in Auckland in 1951. 

In all of Annie’s work the spiritual dimension was as impor- 
tant as the social. She prayed with those she helped, distributed the 
Salvation Army’s War Cry magazine, and organised ‘sing song serv- 
ices’ and meetings at the women’s prison, rescue homes and other 
institutions she visited. She was an active member of the Home 
League, the Salvation Army’s women’s organisation, even though 
she did not have a traditional ‘home’ of her own. For a number of 
years she kept a column in her records to note the number of ‘seek- 
ers of salvation’, but it remained blank and was eventually discarded. 

There is no indication that Annie ever considered marriage 
for herself, preferring to live and work among girls and women. But 
of those who came into her care, she looked on the ones who ‘set- 
tled down and became devoted wives and mothers’ as the finest ex- 
amples of the good that could be found in everyone.” This reflected 
the Salvation Army philosophy that the best work would be done 
by couples, with a man at the helm. In her Officer’s career record, 
blank spaces after the headings ‘Understanding with, Engaged, Wife’s 
Maiden Name, Incidents, Children’, illustrate the gap between 
Annie’s own life and the Salvation Army’s model. 


Major Annie Gordon 
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Jean Begg 
(1887-1971) 


I am going out into the world to study folks and so long as | live, I 

hope to spend my life being a friend to my weaker sisters.”! 
Born in Dunedin in 1887, Jean Begg was the daughter of Scottish 
Presbyterians. Although she rebelled against their strictness and 
notions of respectability, she shared their religion, and abandoned 
her university studies to become a missionary. After two years training 
she sailed for Tutuila in Samoa where she worked as a teacher, ran 
a health clinic - learning how to deliver babies on the job - and 
took an active part in the community. In 1919, after nine years, 
Jean decided that the Samoans did not need her teaching, and that 
she could ‘do better work amongst white women and girls’.” 

For the next two years she studied social work at Columbia 
University in New York, working in factories and restaurants to sup- 
port herself in her first year and winning a scholarship for her sec- 
ond. Her thesis suggested that Inwood House, a reformatory for 
delinquent girls where she had had a holiday job, should be sold 
and replaced with smaller houses around the city. The building had 
a prison-like atmosphere, whereas Jean believed it was necessary to 
‘teach girls to fight temptation where it lies, in the community - 
not behind closed walls and doors.’”? Her plan for Inwood’s replace- 
ment included a house with a creche attached, so young single 
mothers would be able to look for paid work. To her amazement 
the Inwood House board accepted her plan and employed her to 
carry it out. She later remarked, “This was the only time in my life 


that I ever earned a decent salary.’ It took some time to find a 
buyer for the old house, and working with the girls was exhausting. 

In 1924 Jean resigned because of ill health and returned to 
New Zealand, where she reported on child welfare for the govern- 
ment; she also served on the Eugenics Board, which considered the 
impact on society of ‘the unfit’, for example people with mental 
disabilities. 

Jean then joined the staff of the Auckland YWCA, and in 
1926 became its general secretary. The association at that time had 
nearly 2,000 members, with hundreds of girls using its hostels, lunch- 
places, holiday house, clubs and gym. Jean lived at the YWCA’s 
holiday house on Manukau Harbour, and it is said that crowds came 
simply to hear her story-telling. Her charismatic personality ena- 
bled her to motivate her 13 staff and about 150 volunteers to build 
up an array of activities. Jean’s innovations included using YWCA 
accommodation as a refuge for battered wives, and she continued 
to work with ‘delinquent girls’ by providing support on their release 
from borstal. 

Jean opposed class distinctions and argued for the abolition of 
private schools. She also deplored racial prejudice: 


The feelings of white superiority and the use of nicknames for native 
peoples must pass. The white race had to understand that their own 
ways were not necessarily the best and both races had much to learn 
from each other.” 
While she was disappointed in the limited progress made in wom- 
en’s rights since suffrage, Jean feared this was because women were 
apathetic in pursuing them. She defended the right of girls and women 
to be active and outspoken, arguing that 


[The modern girl] is accused of a number of things - recklessness, love 
of excitement and a disregard of authority. All the faults said to be 
peculiar to the modern girl have really been characteristic of each new 
generation....If Joan of Arc had been older and had more sense, she 
might not have led an army.” 
The crisis women faced in the Depression in the 1930s forced the 
YWCA to become involved in providing basic welfare assistance. 
It reduced the cost of its hostels, provided free beds and meals, and 
pressed the government for action. Within both the YWCA and 
the National Council of Women (of which she was a vice-presi- 
dent) Jean raised the issue of the lack of government provision for 
unemployed women. The two organisations set up a register of 
unemployed women in order to pressure government to provide 


assistance. The YWCA also tried to help the 1,465 who enrolled 


Jean Begg. 
Auckland Institute and Museum 
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~-unemployed. Large numbers of women were also 
~-_ unemployed but they were not allowed to regis- 


ter. Nor were they eligible for government relief, 
although women in paid work contributed to the 


~ unemployment tax. They could approach Hospital 


~_-and Charitable Aid Boards, churches and volun-~ 


~ tary agencies for assistance. The assistance was 


ez discretionary and varied between dierent: locali- 


ties and organisations. 
The 1930 Unemployment Act Serabliched: an 


: Unemployment Board under the Department of 
- Labour and set up a levy to fund unemployment 
— relief. The Act was intended to assist unemployed 
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In September 1931 54,695 men were registered 


men but made no provision for women. In 1931, - 
women's unemployment committees were formed. 


They set up training centres to teach domestic skills —_- 


and attempts were made to place women as dom- - 
estic servants, sometimes on subsidized wages. The 
Unemployment Board provided these committees 
with some funding. The money went towards the 
training programmes and women were given an 
allowance and three meals a day. Some of these 
committees remained in existence until the introduc- — 
tion of the Unemployment Benefit in 1938. They had 
not dealt effectively with women’s unemployment but 
had given some practical help. 


by steering them towards any available jobs - mostly in domestic 
service. Although the YWCA criticised employers who offered work 
without pay, it generally did not question that women and girls should 
accept poorly paid domestic service positions. Jean, for example, was 
critical of 30 ‘inexperienced girls’ who had visited the YWCA looking 
for work: 


When they first realised they would have to have training at a very 
nominal wage they said the money would not be sufficient to keep them. 
One of the most important duties of the association at the present time 
was, therefore, to train girls to take a smaller wage for further training.”’ 
If they remained unemployed, she said, they were ‘in danger of 
becoming bitter and socialistic in their ideas’.”® 
In 1931 Jean went to India to reorganise the YWCA there. 
During World War II she was responsible for providing recreational 
facilities for women serving in the Middle East, North Africa, Italy, 
and Asia. Believing that women who endangered their lives for their 
countries, and who often laboured under difficult conditions, should 
have nothing but the best, she was adept at overcoming official- 
dom to achieve this goal. At the end of the war she commandeered 
Raffles Hotel in Singapore as a base from which to repatriate women 
war prisoners. The armed services who wanted the famous hotel for 
themselves were outraged, but could do nothing. Among the re- 
leased prisoners were some of Jean’s friends from the Auckland 
YWCA. Audrey Owen wrote of the reunion, ‘You can’t imagine 
how wonderful it was to step out of the plane from Sumatra into 
the bosom of Jean Begg’.” 
Following YWCA work in Japan and London, Jean returned 
to New Zealand and worked in the Hamilton YWCA for a year. 


She retired in 1954, aged 67 and moved to Wellington to work as 
Area Organiser for CORSO (New Zealand Council of Organisa- 
tions for Relief Service Overseas). In 1957 she returned to Dunedin 
to care for two older sisters, and lived there until her death in 1971. 


Jean Begg (centre, wearing fancy coat) 
and others at the YWCA holiday house 
as ‘SS Girl Citizen’. 

Phoebe Michie/Price Photo Company 
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Miriam Soljak 
(1879-1970) 


Miriam Soljak’s political affiliations changed over the years, but her 
commitment to the welfare of women and other oppressed groups 
remained strong. In her personal life she struggled to raise a large 
family, and to limit its size. In public she was known as a formida- 
ble activist, prepared to lose allies rather than compromise her prin- 
ciples. 

Miriam Cummings was born in Thames in 1879. Her involve- 
ment in politics began during World War I, when she discovered 
that her marriage to Peter Soljak, a Dalmatian immigrant, had 
stripped her of her New Zealand citizenship. Classed as an enemy 
alien, she was refused admission to the maternity hospital when her 
youngest child was born, and her right to vote was taken away. 

Miriam’s campaign to change the law preventing married 
women from retaining their own nationality led her to correspond 
with Emily Gibson, a veteran of the suffrage campaign and secre- 
tary of the Auckland Women’s Political League. When Miriam 
moved to Auckland in 1920 the two became neighbours and firm 
friends. Both were active members of the Auckland Women’s Branch 
of the Labour Party in the late 1920s. 

In 1926, Miriam helped organise a demonstration outside the 
Auckland Town Hall to protest against the failure of government 
and local bodies to provide assistance to unemployed ‘unattached’ 
women. The mayor tried to placate them by offering packets of 
cigarettes, and asking them to ‘be more friendly’. Miriam responded, 


‘We’re not seeking love but justice, we resent seeing men and youths 
being granted Government assistance while we get nothing’.© 

By 1931, Miriam estimated there were 10,000 unemployed 
women in Auckland. She argued that they suffered more than un- 
employed men, because they could not sleep out in parks or use the 
same emergency accommodation, and had fewer friends to ‘shout’ 
them a meal. Moreover, she argued that women risked losing their 
image of respectability if they were unable to maintain a tidy ap- 
pearance. 

Miriam’s demands - ‘if we can’t get work we should be given 
reasonable sustenance’ - met with an unsympathetic response from 
Minister of Health A. J. Stallworthy. He refused to believe there 
was an unemployment problem among women, and claimed: ‘Many 
young women have refused to go as far into the country as the con- 
crete road will take them, even for the lightest of domestic situa- 
tions.”! Miriam did not agree that domestic service provided an 
answer. She claimed that because there were so many wanting work 
some employers were reducing domestics’ wages by half, leaving them 
with less than a living wage. 

The minister also denied that there were homeless women, 
and accused activists of arranging 


for a number of women to sleep out of doors on a certain night, with 
a view to discrediting all efforts which are being made on behalf of 
those who are having a real struggle at this present time. | cannot believe 
that any decent people can be found to exploit so basely the necessi- 
ties of their less fortunate sisters.” 


Stallworthy had faith in the ability of private charities to cope with 
the problem, but Miriam declared, ‘Auckland is suffering from a surfeit 
of charity. As a socialist I am against charity - | hate it.’ She pointed 
out that to be eligible for the YWCA’s benevolence it was practi- 
cally essential to ‘possess a church connection, or at least to be known 
to some clergyman’.”’ 

Nevertheless, she helped set up an Unemployed Women’s Emer- 
gency Committee, with representatives from the National Council 
of Women (NCW) and the YWCA, in June 1931 at the govern- 
ment’s request. But the committee received only sufficient funds to 
maintain a register of unemployed women established by the YWCA 
and NCW. Miriam believed its efforts were ‘futile and a waste of 
time’, in light of the government’s refusal to give women an unem- 
ployment benefit. She resigned, declaring that the committee and 
others like it around the country had been set up only to ‘hood- 


wink the people’.** 


Miriam Soljak 


Connie Purdue 


Miriam Soljak 
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Volunteer workers sorting clothes for the 
poor during the Depression. Miriam 
Soljak insisted that this kind of charity 
was not the solution to poverty. 


Alexander Turnbull Library, G16208 
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While Miriam was secretary of the Auckland Women’s Branch 
of the Labour Party in the late 1920s, she called for a number of 
changes, including amendments to the Child Welfare Act 1925, 
and birth control. She also drew attention to problems faced by urban 
Maori. Samoan independence was another controversial cause she 
supported, and in 1930 she was expelled from the branch for pub- 
lishing an article criticising the government for searching the homes 
of Samoan independence leaders. 

Miriam also left the Catholic church, because she objected to 
being told by a priest to ‘submit or abstain’, when she asked for advice 
on limiting the family. She later became one of the founders of the 
Family Planning Association. 

For a time Miriam was a member of the Communist Party, 
which was at the forefront of radical agitation such as protest marches 
and anti-eviction campaigns. When the Labour government passed 
the Social Security Act in 1938, Miriam responded with an article 
entitled ‘Social Security: Women and Children Last!’, claiming the 
Act showed 


the general disregard of the claims of women to equal consideration 
in legislation, and the inherent tendency of our legislators of all par- 
ties to treat the married woman as an appendage of her husband.” 


She noted the ‘outstanding injustice...done to the unmarried mother’, 
by making her child ineligible for the family allowance and treat- 
ing ‘such a child from its birth onward through its life as if it did 
not exist’. Concerned about the provision for ‘spinsters, deserted 
and separated wives, [and] divorcees’, she argued that even women 


who were skilled workers could not generally find employment if 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROVISIONS FROM 1938 


“The 1938 Social Security Act gave the right to an 
unemployment benefit to all workers (except mar- 
ried women) who were willing and able to work and 
for whom suitable employment could not be found. 
A married woman was entitled to a benefit only if 
her husband was unable to maintain her, and even 
then she was disqualified from the maximum (mar- 
ried) rate. 

Unemployment benefits were administered by 
the Department of Social Security until 1972 and 
then by the Department of Social Welfare. Since 
~ 1992 they have been the responsibility of the De- 
partment’s New Zealand Income Support Service. 

Unemployment benefits continued to be avail- 
able to single women during the years of full em- 
ployment which began after the Second World War 
and lasted until the mid-1970s. Most unemployment 
among married women during this period remained 
hidden as their entitlement to an unemployment 


~__ benefit remained dependent on whether or not they 


~had the support of their husband. In 1979 married 


Miriam Soljak 


women who had been earning and who became un- — 


employed gained entitlement to an unemployment 
benefit at the married rate, if their husband was not —_- 
earning (previously they could only get it at the sin- — — 
gle rate). From 1986, payments of unemployment — - 
benefit at the married rate could be split evenly be-- 


tween the applicant and spouse. 


Changes in unemployment provisions in the — 


1980s and 1990s have mainly been directed at 


younger people. Women and men under 18 had their ee 


rate of benefit reduced and the period of waiting 
before their entitlement began increased, and in 


1991 were disqualified from receiving the benefit. 
Also in 1991 there were cuts of between ten and ~~ 
25 percent in the rate of unemployment benefit. The — 


period of waiting before entitlement was lengthened - 2 


for people who left their jobs without good reason: - = 
or because of misconduct, and for those who had 
previously high earnings or had received: redun- 


dancy pay. 


they were over 45 or 50, and that they should be entitled to pen- 
sions at 55. Moreover a woman who separated from her husband 
could find herself ineligible for the age benefit if she was found to 
have ‘deserted’ him: “Thus a woman who may have had the best of 
reasons for bringing to an end a position intolerable to her and her 
children, may, in so doing, doom herself to an old age of penury.”° 

Miriam’s own divorce two years earlier probably made her more 
aware of the difficulties women faced if they were not linked re- 
spectably to men. Although women could at last apply for unem- 
ployment relief on the same terms as men, the allowance provided 
for those under 20 was, in her view, inadequate. 

Miriam eventually rejoined the Labour Party and remained a 
member until her death in 1970 at the age of 91. 

Miriam Soljak was one of a small number of radical women in 
the 1930s whose response to Depression hardship went beyond 
charity. While offering practical assistance to those in need, she 
believed fundamental political, social and economic changes were 
necessary. Her breadth of vision was unusual for her time, encom- 
passing single women, solo mothers, young people, and Maori and 
Samoan issues. 


3] 


Ani Waaka with her husband Te Rohu 
and one of their 13 children. 
Kuru Waaka 
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Ani Waaka 
(1874-19472) 
& 


Nini Waaka Naera 
(1903-1973) 


Ani Waaka 


Everybody in the village...called her ‘Mama’. She was the matriarch. And 
she ruled the community with an iron fist, in exactly the same way she ruled 
us as children. 
Ani Pareraututu Waaka was born in Te Wairoa village in 1874. 
Twelve years later her village was destroyed in the Tarawera erup- 
tion. The survivors, including Ani and her future husband, Te Rohu 
Waaka, accepted an offer of land from Ngati Maru at Thames. Ten 
or 15 years later, ‘their cousins from Whakarewarewa said, “Come 
back home, instead of staying amongst strangers.” Which they did.’ 
The first of Ani’s 13 children was born in 1892. She returned 
to the same meeting-house to give birth to each of her subsequent 
children, on one occasion travelling across Lake Taupo. Her hus- 
band had left forestry work to study to be a minister, and the family 
lived in several different places. In about 1920 they were transferred 
back to Whakarewarewa. 


[Ani] immediately became prominent in local welfare work....She realised 
full well the disadvantaged position of the Maori people, through lack of 


education, lack of resources, lack of money. 
She was struggling to raise her own children, most of whom died young, 
usually from tuberculosis, and looking for ways to improve the eco- 
nomic position of her immediate family and the whole community. 


They had the training on how to get the tourist dollar, from their experience 
on the Pink and White Terraces. Coming here they applied the same sorts 


Ani Waaka & Nini Waaka Naera 


of things - souvenirs, hakas, poi dances. [Ani] organised all this to ensure 
that the people didn’t starve. She herself taught them how to carry on with 
these crafts. She was adept at all forms of Maori craft. She made the things 
for the love of it, and for the money it brought. 


One of the first things she did was to stop the individual payment of shares. 
Tourists paid money into a trust fund to go through the trust reserve. The 
share-owners in that trust used to draw their share from the takings. About 
1933/34, she placed before the people the resolution that nobody was to be 
paid any returns from that trust, and all the money that comes into that 
trust was to go to the welfare of the local people, not only shareholders, but 
everybody living within the pa, and even those people of the Tuhourangi 
tribe living outside the pa, who needed assistance. 


She thumped the table and they accepted it. And they never ever paid out, 
to this day. Last year that trust drew about $170,000 and nobody got any 
dividends because of the policy that she had set. All of the money that comes 
into this reserve [goes] to all of the people. We don’t pay rates, they’re all 
paid by the trust. 
The money was also used to improve the standard of housing in the 
village, and for medical expenses. 

Ani was constantly attending meetings on welfare matters, often 
into the middle of the night. In their solutions, ‘they hardly ever 
picked on the individual....She was interested far more in the local 
community, and once that got running, in the wider community.’ 

Her son describes Ani as a traditionalist, whose work fell within 
the Arawa definition of the women’s role. It was also within the 
traditions of Nga Komiti Wahine, groups of high status women 
organised throughout New Zealand since 1893 who claimed authority 
to make rules and decisions for the welfare of their communities, 
such as restricting alcohol. 


There were strong women, and my mother was one of them. When she 
made a point, it was recognised that it had to be carried out. She made no 
bones about that: ‘This is our role, this is what we want, give-it.’ 


Komiti Wahine was a local body. The men didn’t have a local council. It 
was only the Komiti Wahine that got themselves into working order to ad- 
dress these things. She was the driving force in that committee and in all the 
other committees. She had influence with everybody, even the big chiefs. 


In particular, she ‘had the ear’ of her cousin, Tai Mitchell, who was 
chairman of the Arawa Trust Board. Together, they were powerful 
supporters of the Women’s Health League, founded in Rotorua in 
1937 as a response to Maori ill-health and ‘because of the lack of 
available resources from government. [Ani] knew that unless they 
were given some assistance, they’d never get anywhere. People were 


just dying like flies.’ The Women’s Health League was also a recog- 
nition of the responsibility women took in caring for community 
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Nini Naera (right) in her role as a guide 
at Whakarewarewa. She later lamented 
how much of her time as welfare officer 
was spent on tourism work. 


Kuru Waaka 


a 


health and welfare. Ani worked closely with Nurse Cameron, the 
Pakeha nurse involved in founding the league. Ani’s contribution 
was recognised when she was made a patron of the league, along 
with Janet Fraser, whose husband was Prime Minister. Ani died on 
the night of 1 November 1942, the night her youngest child, Cap- 
tain Kuru Waaka led B Company of the 28th Maori Battalion on 
the final victorious assault on El Alamein. 


Nini Waaka Naera (1903-1973) 


Nini, Ani’s only daughter to survive past her thirties, inherited her 
mother’s commitment to welfare. She was born in 1903, attended 
the native school in Whakarewarewa, and later went to Te Wai 
Pounamu Maori Girls’ College in Christchurch, where she also 
worked for a time as a teacher assistant. At different times, she was 
a mission worker and a guide at Whakarewarewa. 

Nini was active in the Women’s Health League from its foun- 
dation, and during World War II she became a driver for the St 
John’s Ambulance. After the war, she was appointed a Maori Wel- 
fare Officer. 


But living in this Arawa district, it wasn’t right and proper for a woman to 
be the first person in that very important position, so they appointed a man 
as well, immediately afterwards. 


Her job required her to ‘patch up anything from broken heads to 


broken homes’.’’ In her view, both were usually caused by alcohol. 


~~ SOME SUPPORT FOR MAORI 
or to World War Il most Maori lived in rural ar- 
eas, Often in traditional communities. Maori had ex- 


_ perienced high mortality rates in the wake of 
_uropean settlement, but by the 1900s the popu- — 
_.. ttion-was increasing. Ill-health, however, often - 


_ _ssociated with poverty, coutlgled to be a critical 
BISSUC= Ss 
During the war many moved to the cities to take 


art in essential war work. Despite the accommo- 
ation shortages, post-war migration to towns and 


7 cities intensified-as Maori-took advantage of work 


~ and training opportunities and the amenities offered 
-.. urban areas. Leaving tribal areas, many Maori 


: - iffered-a breakdown in support structures, at a 


ne 1uNe when. they were adapting to a new environ- 


= ment: 


=—The provisions of the 1938 Socr Security Act — 


lied to Maori-on the same basis as _non-Maori 


Ani Waaka & Nini Waaka Naera 


-New. Zealanders. However, in the early years of the - 
- Act, Maori sometimes encountered obstacles in - 
“gaining entitlement to the benefits that had become — 


available. Some Maori were denied unemployment 
benefits. because it was said that they were not 


genuine workers but had been living communally — 


on marae. Before the Social Security Act, Maori in- 


terest in customary land (almost non-existent by the 


1930s) was sometimes used to deny Maori Dees 
and pensions, or to grant these at lower rat 


though the Social Security Act dropped the re: ~ : 


ence to native land that earlier pension legis 


had contained, it- retained a clause which ené Be a ee ; 
_ the continuation of-earlier discriminatory practic 


This-situation was not changed until the Maori So. 


‘lal and Economic Advancement Act was passed in 


1945. 


Nini assisted young people coming to Rotorua for work and 


campaigned for a girls’ hostel to be built, so girls would not have to 
miss job opportunities through lack of accommodation. She also 
organised parties of seasonal workers to travel to the South Island, 
and put them in contact with the Maori Welfare Officer there. To 
provide extra income for women raising large families she encour- 
aged cottage industries such as knitwear and piupiu-making although 
she had no skill in these areas herself. 

Another aspect of her work was assisting Maori social security 
applicants. She was relieved when the Department of Social Secu- 
rity appointed Maori cadets and clerical staff as this eased her work- 
load, although she still helped widowed and deserted wives with 
families. 

Nini argued for better access to housing for Maori, claiming 
that state rental allocations for Maori were ‘few and far between’. 


The high cost of building and of building sites is a big hurdle for peo- 
ple inclined to live in marae precincts, in old family homes where no 
high mortgages or rates exist. 


However, the standard has been set by many now living in fine houses 
uncluttered by old family ties and tribal demands, and the determination 
is there to better the living conditions of the young growing family.*® 
She herself chose to live in the family home at Whakarewarewa as 
caretaker. 
Initially Nini promoted the development of the Women’s 
Health League. This organisation formed the model for the 
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Nini Naera (seated, centre) and other 
Maori Welfare Officers, c.1951. 
Kuru Waaka 
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government-sponsored Maori Women’s Welfare League. After the 
Health League refused to become part of Maori Women’s Welfare 
League, she was required to foster the latter organisation as part of 
her job. She did not find this situation easy: 


Divisions of affiliations in Te Arawa and in parts of the Tauranga area 
call for much care and consideration in dealing with all matters so 
that as little friction as possible is caused between the activities of the 
Health Leagues and those of the Maori Women’s Welfare Leagues.” 


Further problems arose in maintaining Maori Women’s Welfare 
League branches in settlements where ‘seasonal work [was] affect- 
ing the communal life [and] women out on carrot fields and other 
farm labourers meet on occasional Sundays only.’? However by 1953 
she could report on: 


suitable women [in the Maori Women’s Welfare League] coming 
forward...helping school leavers find employment and dealing with 
housing problems without having to wait for the Welfare Officers’ as- 
sistance.7! 


She also found the Maori Women’s Welfare League branches useful 


Ani Waaka & Nini Waaka Naera 


in dealing with child welfare problems, by placing children need- 
ing care with relatives. 

Nini was responsible for a huge area. In 1957 it stretched from 
Cambridge to Taupo to Tauranga, and included Matakana and Motiti 
islands. She had extra duties because of her location in a tourist 
centre, and commented: ‘Visiting Student and Government Offi- 
cials expect the Welfare Officers to be an experienced Tourist Guide 
and an encyclopedia for Maori Arts and Crafts.’ 

Her workload included taking part in hui, tangi and fundraising, 
and also in projects such as travelling to remote settlements to find 
‘certain Maori types’ to meet filmmakers’ requirements. She repeatedly 
asked Head Office of the Department of Maori Affairs for another 
Welfare Officer to assist her. 

Nini was a strong speaker, like her mother: 


She wasn’t backward in making a point, irrespective of who was standing 
in her way, to the government, to her boss, Rangi Royal, and at confer- 
ences throughout the country. 


Her family do not remember her retiring, because she did not stop 
working. ‘Our working life and our normal life are the same.... You 
don’t come home and shut the door and leave your work outside.’ 
She brought up nieces and nephews, paying for their schooling, if 
their parents could not afford it. Although a traditionalist in most 
areas, she left the cooking and housework to her husband. ‘She al- 
ways maintained, “There’s other people who do it better than I do, 
so let them do that, I'll do other things.” 
Nini died in 1973. 
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Kumi Tle lau 
(1899- ) 


During World War II, Prime Minister Michael Joseph Savage asked 
Kuini Te Tau to be a ‘hostess’ for the Maori women who were com- 
ing to Wellington to do essential work. She refused, saying, ‘You 
want me to be a welfare officer. ’ll do the job, that’s nothing to do 
with a “hostess”, that doesn’t suit us Maori women. We always call 
ourselves workers, kaimahi.’ But having made her point, she took 
the job. 

Katarina Wharerauerehe (Kuini) Ellison was born into a promi- 
nent Ngai Tahu family in 1899, at Puketeraki, near Karitane. At 
the age of ten she went to Port Chalmers District High School, where 
she was an able student. The rector encouraged her to stay at school 
and sit the matriculation exam, but she felt it was more important 
to return home and help on her parents’ farm. Her brother had just 
been killed in the war and she was ‘not interested in higher educa- 
tion’. Back at home she organised a group of young women into a 
‘sort of a land army’. 

When she was 17 Kuini went to Kaikoura, where a marriage 
had been arranged for her. Her response was, ‘I don’t like this busi- 
ness. Fancy being bartered off.’*? The two young people agreed not 
to get married, and in 1919 Kuini married Rick Te Tau and moved 
to his home in the Wairarapa. There they engaged in various farm- 
ing projects with other members of his family. 

Kuini’s first local community work was as secretary of a group 
raising money to build the meeting-house, Nga-Tau-e-waru at Te 


Kuini Te Tau 


Ore Ore near Masterton. They made and sold food, such as rawene, 
and raffled ‘anything’, including a draught horse. They also visited 
farms asking for donations, with little success: ‘We must have vis- 
ited fifty farms and come home with £5. [The farmers] never gave. 
I was surprised really, whether it was because it was for Maori, | 
don’t know.’ 

When World War II started, Maori committees were formed 
to help with the war effort. Kuini organised the women in the land 
army at Papawai, near Greytown, and joined the Red Cross along 
with wealthy Pakeha farmers’ daughters, whom she taught to drive. 
With both of her sons overseas in the Maori Battalion, and her 
husband in the Home Guard, Kuini joined the army at the rank of 
corporal, and became personal driver to Peter Fraser. 


Michael Savage asked me if I would take charge of all the women coming to 
Wellington to look for essential work. The soldiers went overseas but the 
women wanted to work at the ammunition factories and all the different 


things. 


| ~ MAORI WELFARE 


~ In the nineteenth century, Maori were generally ex- 
~ cluded from the help offered by charitable aid 
“boards on the grounds that they did not pay rates. 
The Native Department (established in the early 
1860s) and some church missions were held to be 
responsible for Maori welfare. 

- Between 1893 and 1921, the Native Department 
was several times amalgamated with and then again 
separated from the Justice Department. Shortly af- 
~ ter the final separation from Justice in 1921 the 
Native Department was renamed the Native Affairs 
Department. In 1947, there was a further name 
_change and the Native Affairs Department became 
the Maori Affairs Department. The Department of 
Maori Affairs remained in existence until 1989 when 


_its functions were divided between the Ministry of 
Maori Affairs and the Iwi Transition Agency. A fur- ~ 
ther restructuring in 1991 replaced both these bod- 


‘ies with the new policy agency Te Puni Kokiri 
(Ministry of Maori Development). 

~ In addition to the work carried out by these de- 
partments, a number of other state and voluntary 
agencies have provided welfare services for Maori. 


~ The Department of Social Welfare has been involved — 


in two main ways. The first has been through the 
provision of direct social work support to children 
and families. This includes counselling, general field 
_-work and residential care for children and young 
- people. The second has been indirectly, through 


..and that’s how I started my welfare work, and I didn’t know very 


the funding of community groups and ae “SErv- = 


ice organisations which assist Maori. Under the Chil- - 
dren and Young Persons Act 1974 and the Children 
Young Persons and Their Families Act 1989 which 
replaced it, and under the Disabled-Persons Com- 
munity Welfare Act of 1975, the Department he 
funded a wide range of community groups. 


A programme specifically aimed at assisting — is 


Maori community development has been the Maatua — 
Whangai and Whanau Development Programme 
which was started in 1981 and has provided fund- - 
ing for tribal authorities to establish tribal registers — 
and strengthen traditional networks. = = 

From the mid-1980s, the Department of Social — - 
Welfare's support for groups providing community 


- services increased substantially. A 1986 ministerial 


report on Maori perspectives for the Department of 


Social Welfare (Puao-te-Ata-tu) urged more depart-— - 
mental community involvement in order to ensure ~ 


that the services provided were responsive tole 
needs and were also culturally appropriate. Si 


the late 1980s the Department has moved i increas- ee 
ingly in this direction by decentralising its services = 
to a regional and district level. 

In 1992 the New Zealand Community. Funding z 
Agency became responsible for funding community~ 
based social services. lwi are among. ne SIOUPS = 
funded. ee 
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much about it myself. I had to go to the manpower [office] to find out what 
was what. [I] found out all the different factories where they worked. I 
accommodated 20 for the first week in my flat; the army gave us mattresses 
to sleep on, until I found out there were hostels out in Woburn for war 
workers. 
The Maori Social and Economic Advancement Act, passed at the 
end of the war, transferred aspects of Maori wartime organisation 
to the Department of Native Affairs. One was the introduction of 
Maori Welfare Officers. Kuini, the only woman to be appointed in 
the first year, was paid £350, while the men received £450. Her job 
included all aspects of Maori welfare. She visited the women’s and 
men’s prisons, and made hospital visits, particularly to the tubercu- 
losis ward in Masterton Hospital, taking with her Maori food for 
the patients. 

Accommodation was the most pressing need of Maori arriv- 
ing in the city. Kuini attributed many other problems, such as do- 
mestic disputes, to poor living conditions. Moreover, young Maori 
were unable to take full advantage of employment opportunities in 
the city when they could find nowhere to stay. Having tried unsuc- 
cessfully to interest church or charitable agencies in setting up a 
hostel for Maori girls, the Department of Native Affairs determined 
to provide one themselves. Kuini walked all over Wellington look- 
ing for a suitable building, before being told by chance of Pendennis 
House, a stately home in Thorndon. Truth newspaper criticised the 
department for purchasing such an impressive place for Maori girls, 
and furthering ‘the very questionable policy of encouraging young 
Maori to work in the city’, when ‘families of ex-servicemen’ and 
‘thousands of white girls’ were also struggling to find accommoda- 
tion.” 

The hostel opened officially in August 1947, with accommo- 
dation for 33 girls, mostly students and office, shop and factory em- 
ployees. Kuini also boarded there during the week, travelling home 
to the Wairarapa in the weekends. 

Transport was a problem for Maori Welfare Officers. In the 
city Kuini usually walked, as the department refused to pay tram or 
bus fares. She had to fight for the use of a car - on one occasion 
threatening to go to the Prime Minister about it. Nor was she given 
a petrol chit to use. 

Because her husband was a builder, Kuini was very aware of 
the needs of Maori moving into modern homes. She asked to spend 
more time on field work in the Wairarapa, to visit homes ‘to en- 
courage house pride, discuss and advise on housekeeping and good 


budgeting generally’. But this involved. travelling up to 600 miles 
in ten days, and her health suffered ‘through the long hours and so 
much driving’. 

A trip to Rotorua in 1948 to congratulate Nurse Cameron on 
the Women’s Health Leagues led Kuini to believe something simi- 
lar was required in other areas. But she wanted to set up ‘welfare 
leagues’, not ‘health leagues’. Controller of Maori Affairs Rangi Royal, 
objected to the term, saying ‘welfare’s for the down and outs,’ but 
in Kuini’s view it ‘covers everything’. Her opinion prevailed, and 
the Maori ‘lady welfare officers’ were given the task of establishing 
weifare leagues throughout the country, culminating in the forma- 
tion of the Dominion Maori Women’s Welfare League in 1951, with 
Kuini as treasurer. 

Kuini set up branches in the Wairarapa: 


All the members were keen because they felt important. We used to teach 
them gardening, growing spuds, and tomatoes. Teach them how to sew: 
we'd gather up our old skirts and things to make pants for the kids. They 
learnt to budget. 


We had a tough time for a start. Before they got their houses there was 
three or four kids sleeping in one bed. They thought it was lovely to have 
bunks for the kids. I used to look at the plans of the houses. I would say to 
them, ‘Have a look at a plan, in case you want to add a room - here’s your 
wall’, to make it easier. 


In 1958 Kuini resigned. The Department of Maori Affairs was re- 
structuring and she had been asked to move to Palmerston North, 


Kuini Te Tau 


Kuini Te Tau (second from left), Maori 
Welfare Officers’ Conference. 

National Publicity Studios Collection, 
F40545 1/2, Alexander Turnbull Library 
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which she was not prepared to do. She approached the Director- 
General of Education about a job, and was offered the position of 
principal of Fareham House, a home for ‘maladjusted’ Maori girls 
in Featherston, which she ran until the end of 1962. She lived in 
at first, and later moved to an adjoining cottage. Her husband was 
employed there as a gardener. 

According to Kuini, the girls ‘were very normal kids; some- 
times it wasn’t their fault, it was maladjustment in the home’. They 
were sent to Fareham House for things like ‘pinching on the streets’. 
Kuini remembers: 


It was difficult, but you got used to the kids. Maoris are different, they 
have that aroha, never thought of calling me an old witch or anything like 
that. But it was nothing for them to run away and walk to Wellington. 


When they were brought back, Kuini would talk to them and ‘have 
a real tangi. These kids’d be sorry.’ 

An earlier Pakeha principal ‘had a room like a prison’, which 
Kuini got rid of. She also stopped the practice of depriving the girls 
of food as a punishment, seeing such treatment as inappropriate in 
a home which was ‘not a gaol’. 


The girls were taught a variety of skills, such as sewing their 
own clothes, and doing garden and farm work. Some went out to 
paid work. When they left, positions were found for them. Kuini 
also organised recreational activities, such as a basketball team. 

Although she left Fareham House after about five years, Kuini 


continued her involvement in girls’ welfare. When in her seven- 
ties, she started taking girls who were first offenders for community 
service, but left the programme when she found that others involved 
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A Maori Welfare Officers’ training course 
at Paraparaumu. Kuini Te Tau is stand- 
ing second from left, and Nini Naera is 
sitting on the left hand side on another 
women’s knee. 
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Kuini Te Tau 
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in running it were ‘treating those girls like prisoners and acting like | Kuini Te Tau (centre) with other del- 
: egates to a Maori Women’s Welfare 
policewomen’. 


League Conference in the early 1950s. 
You've got to have a lot of aroha and understanding if you want to Kuini Te Tau 
work with kids in trouble. You have to understand you could easily 
have gone wrong yourself. Don’t penalise them, let’s help them.” 

Kuini continues to be active in the Maori Women’s Welfare League, 

as a member of the Wairarapa branch, and is still keen to attend 

national conferences, although she is concerned about the religious 

divisions she sees emerging. She has been involved in the Kohanga 

Reo movement as a league member and is proud of her 12 year-old 

great-great-granddaughter who wants to start a junior league to help 

at the Kohanga Reo. 

Kuini believes the league should also be ‘taking care of the 

elderly’, by having a list of old people ‘so we can look after them 

and check on them’. She adds, ‘Put my name on the top.’ Looking 

to the future, Kuini comments, ‘I’m worried about us as women, 

trying to straighten things out in the world. Women have always 

done that.’ 
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Kay Ford 
(1906- ) 


Kay Ford (then Kay Scotter) joined the staff of the Girls’ Home, 

Burwood, in 1942 and became its principal in 1944. 
I intended to stay until I could stop a lot of the things happening then. [In 
particular] the attitude to the youngsters, in those days they were consid- 
ered bad. 

By the time she retired in 1971, she had changed things ‘completely’. 

Born in Dunedin in 1906, Kay was one of five children. Her 
father’s position as a Methodist minister took the family to towns 
all over New Zealand. As a young woman she began taking Girl 
Guides and Cubs groups, but preferred the cubs ‘because they were 
so naughty’. She then became involved in the YWCA, establish- 
ing a joint YW/YMCA in Hamilton and a YWCA in New Plymouth. 

During the Depression, as she saw children and their families 
‘so upset because of all the pressures with the conditions’, Kay be- 
came ‘more and more interested in helping kids’. She trained as a 
child welfare officer in Wellington under Annie Tocker, and re- 
turned to New Plymouth to work. 

One of Kay’s jobs as a junior child welfare officer was to accom- 
pany girls who were being sent from her district to the Girls’ Home, 
Burwood. When she moved to Christchurch she did voluntary work 
at the Girls’ Home, taking groups for dancing and other activities. 
Dr C. E. Beeby, the Director of Education, offered her a job there 
with the aim of modernising the institution. She was appointed as 
assistant principal in July 1942 and became principal in 1944. 


Kay Ford 


The girls at the Home had been picked up by child welfare 
officers for being ‘out of control, stealing, running round with the 
soldiers during the war, parents not being able to look after them, 
running away.’ They were sent to the Home when there seemed to 
be no other solution. The youngest were 12 years old, and many 
had some form of venereal disease, which was difficult to treat. Those 
who were pregnant were sent away, often to church-run maternity 
institutions. Other girls stayed at the Home, sometimes until they 
were 21, with little being done to prepare them to live independ- 
ently. Easing girls out of the institutional environment was one of 
Kay’s aims. 

Kay’s innovations were based on her belief that the girls were 
not ‘bad’, and that attitudes towards them must change, both among 
the staff and in the wider community. In 1945 the name of the in- 
stitution was changed to “The Girls’ Training Centre’ in an attempt 


to get away from the connotations of the ‘Bad Girls’ Home’. 

One priority was to increase staff levels. When Kay started there 
were 20 on the staff, caring for up to 100 girls. They lived in, and 
as there was no separate night staff, whoever was on hand was ex- 
one to deal with any crisis that arose auritg the night. The school 


CHANGES IN CHILD WELFARE FROM. 1925 


By the 1920s there was increasing concern with the 
--welfare of children and with juvenile delinquency. 
__ The Child Welfare-Act of 1925 established the Child 


= Se Branch of the Department of Education. 


Child Welfare officers were appointed and sepa- 
~-rate children’s courts set up. The Act stated that, 
= where possible, children were to remain in the com- 


— munity rather than be placed ‘permanently i in insti-. 


~ tutions. Children in need of care were to be fostered 


- with families-and juvenile offenders kept under 


— supervision in their own homes. Many of the earlier 
—institutions- were ‘closed. However, new. children’s 


= homes were also being opened and by the 1960s 


“the Child Welfare Division (the Child Welfare Branch 
~ had become the Child Welfare Division in 1948) was 


=a diminisiering 46 separate institutions which _pro-. 
— vided for the short and long-term boarding of handi- 


capped, deprived and delinquent children. — 
~ The administration of child welfare remained with 
—the Child-Welfare Division until 1972 when it merged 


~-with the Social Security Department to form the De- 
~_parment of Social Welfare. In 1974 the Children and — 
-- Young Persons Act replaced the 1925 Child Wel-- 


= fare Act. The new- Act reflected pranged attitudes —— 


regard ehilcren: it made a distinction between 
children under 14 and young people aged between 


14 and 17 years and provided for the establishment 
of a children and young persons court. The court 


~ was made responsible for dealing with-young of- 
fenders as well as with neglected and abused chil 


dren. 


In 1989, the Children Young. PErsOn and Their 


Families Act replaced the 1974 Children and Young 


sisting families to resolve their own problems and 


Persons Act. The emphasis of the new Act is on as- — 


- to care for their own young-people. The Act pro- — 
vides for the setting up of family group conferences. -— 


to deal with matters concerning the welfare of chil-. | 


dren and young people whether related to offend- 


ing or to care and protection issues. Only as a last = 
resort are young people dealt with by the youtacor 


family courts. 


Since 1992; the Department af Social Welfare’s = 


New Zealand Children and Young Persons Service. 


has been responsible for working with-families to 


protect children, manage young offenders, and 
“ensure care and security for children in need. 
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Kay Ford talks to a girl in her office at 
Kingslea (previously the Girls’ Training 
Centre), 1965. 


Press 
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had been run by one person who mainly taught handiwork, with a 
small amount of writing. Kay argued for, and got, both night staff 
and teachers. There were more trained staff appointed. Men were 
employed for the first time in roles where the girls had regular con- 
tact with them. Kay believed it ‘set an example’ for the girls to see 
that men could behave responsibly. By the time she retired, the 
Centre had a staff of 70. 

The biggest changes occurred in the area of communication. 
Kay started by getting the staff to discuss problems with each other, 
before trying to increase dialogue between the girls and staff. Some 
of the long-term staff did not like the change and left. Kay believes 
that those who remained were committed to the new approach. 

For inspiration, Kay looked to overseas developments in child 
welfare; she read books, listened to visiting experts, and on several 
occasions travelled to observe how institutions were run in other 
countries. From such influences she developed her ideas for discus- 
sion groups. Having introduced individual counselling for the girls 
in 1943, she then added a staff discussion group, and groups for the 
girls in each house. From 1948 there were also groups for girls with 
specific problems. Kay remembers that the girls ‘talked freely be- 
cause they feel strongly’. They would discuss their feelings and their 
families as well as day-to-day issues. The staff had to be taught to 
cope with the girls’ criticisms of them. 


More open discussion was ‘the big thing that changed the young- 
sters’ ideas and attitudes, and changed the staff feelings about it. In 
the old days you felt hopeless.’ The girls would also discuss the world 
around them, and followed the public debate over juvenile 


delinquency in the Hutt Valley, from the radio and newspapers. Kay 
remembers, “They were all in favour of the kids of course, and they 
could always make excuses for them.’ 

Called to give evidence to the Mazengarb Committee into 
juvenile delinquency in the Hutt Valley in 1953, Kay claimed that 
the girls at the Centre preferred to be considered ‘bad’ than ‘mad’, 
presumably because it felt more empowering. ‘Bad’ implied they had 
control over their circumstances, which ‘mad’ people did not have. 
She found giving evidence ‘interesting’ because she ‘had a quite 
different attitude to kids than [Mazengarb] did’. The Committee’s 
recommendations stressed moral control and Kay had to explain to 
the girls what she had said, so they would know she was ‘on their 
side’. 

In 1948 Kay introduced doctors’ case conferences, in which 
interested doctors from the university and hospital would interview 
a girl and discuss the kind of programme which might be beneficial 
to her. Unlike some institutions Kay visited overseas, the Centre 
used few drugs. Instead the emphasis was on counselling. Kay ‘couldn’t 
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A ballet group in the grounds of the Girls’ 
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Residents of the Girls’ Training Centre 
playing basketball. 
Kay Ford 
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see how you could bottle kids up and not expect explosions’. In 1958 
Kay married Clarence Ford who was from the university, and in the 


same year she was awarded an M.B.E. 

Kay supported girls who wished to continue their schooling, 
and gave all the girls more independence and responsibility. From 
1947 a girls’ council, consisting of representatives from each house, 
made recommendations on activities programmes and the general 
running of the Centre. A canteen was opened in 1949 at their sug- 
gestion, and the girls were given pocket money through the coun- 
cil. ‘Then they were allowed so many cigarettes, paid for by 
themselves.’ Previously they had not been allowed to smoke, and 
‘when they ran away that was the thing they always brought back’ 
both for themselves and the other girls. 

The ‘Centre News’, a bi-monthly newsletter started in 1948, 
offered a creative outlet for some of the girls, and a means for girls, 
staff and ‘ex-girls’ to keep in touch. Other activities which Kay 
initiated included the Christmas Tableaux and an annual inter-house 
competition involving art and handwork exhibits, a mannequin 
parade and a concert. The public were invited to these events as 
part of Kay’s commitment to nurturing relations between the Cen- 
tre and the community. Sometimes so many came that perform- 
ances had to be repeated. Members of the public were also encouraged 
to take girls on outings. 

In 1965, the Centre’s name was changed to Kingslea, which 
was the girls’ choice. This was another example of Kay’s commit- 
ment to making the girls feel their views were respected. 


Also in 1965 Under-Secretary of Finance, Robert Muldoon, 
criticised the Centre as a ‘shocking waste of money’. Warren Freer, 
the Labour member for Mt Albert, concurred, arguing that the girls 
were given ‘a false set of values’ by being housed in accommoda- 
tion ‘better than that for Members of Parliament’. Kay could have 
taken this as a compliment, as her aim was to give the girls the best 
opportunities, so they would have standards to live up to once they 
left the Centre.*’ 

Since her retirement in 1971 Kay has maintained contacts with 
former staff and with a number of her ex-charges, who continue a 
tradition of bringing their babies for her to see, and telling her about 
their careers. 
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Sianaua Ostler (standing) waits to be 
welcomed onto Waiwhetu marae, Lower 
Hutt, for a hui considering a network for 
workers with young offenders. 
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Anae Sianaua Ostler 
(1935- ) 


E au ile pule le tautua 
You reach authority through service. 
Sianaua Anae was born in 1935 at Falelatai on Upolu, Samoa. 


Growing up in an aiga matai structure, aiga members are respectfully bonded 
in a brother and sister relationship. My education was based in life/learning 
of the roles/functions of my family within the village authority (pule faa-le- 
nuu). Working on the family lands in developing plantations, organising 
fishing and management of daily domestic chores, were part of my service 
(tautua) to the aiga and to my father and mother who were the matai and 
faletua of the aiga. 
She attended the mission school and the government Grade 2 school, 
passing the exams that allowed her to go to Malifa Girls’ School in 
Apia at the age of 12 and later Apia Intermediate School which 
only went to Form 2 level. Sianaua then attended Teachers’ Col- 
lege. In 1957 she got a job in school broadcasting. 


I didn’t know anything about it, so they brought me to New Zealand on a- 
scholarship to learn. I was absolutely homesick. I didn’t know how to dress 
warmly. The European families I stayed with taught me a lot, [for exam- 
ple] how to use a knife and fork. Then I had to go back and serve because 
I was under a bond. 
Back in Samoa Sianaua was involved in church youth groups, and 
walked through the bush, despite the heat and mosquitos, to outer 
villages to promote the Girls’ Brigade. Returning to New Zealand 
for a holiday in 1959 she was offered a job in Wellington, sub- 
editing school journals for Pacific Islands schools. ‘Pacific Islands 


children [were] not relating to Janet and John’, so she collected 


Anae Sianaua Ostler 


stories about ‘the reef, the plantation, and the environments of 
their homelands’. 

Sianaua married in 1961 and had a family, but continued with 
her school publications, broadcasting and community work. She lived 
in the ‘highly middle-class area’ of Kelburn, and although she missed 
her aiga she found support from neighbours, especially the Euro- 
pean immigrants who were also struggling with the English language. 
Feeling that her church involvement was not strong enough to 
provide her children with a cultural base, she took them to Ngati 
Poneke marae. 

During this time she was working as a translator and inter- 
preter, and some of the ‘very heavy’ court cases she interpreted for 


disturbed her. 


Being a very proud traditional Samoan woman, I question any problems. I 
thought the best thing is to approach our elderly people, our matai in the 
greater Wellington area. About 15 of them came to my place one evening, 
I just called them and put on a dinner. I said, ‘I don’t really know where to 
start, but the problem is here, and I see it as ours. You can’t really exercise 
your matai title because you are no longer in Samoa, you can only exercise 
the role within your own aiga. What can elders that are living here do?’ 
The group agreed to form an association, but were concerned about 
how to do it in the English language. Sianaua’s husband (a palagi) 
suggested they do it in their Samoan way, but ‘our way is to take a 
deputation to the Prime Minister!’ In July 1974 they formed the 
Samoan Advisory Council, to assist people who were having diffi- 
culties with the English language and were unable to get access to 
services from government departments; it also helped them adapt 


to New Zealand life, for example by pecs them how to use a 


PACIFIC ISLAND WELFARE 


From the late 1960s the Department of Maori Af- 
fairs Community Services Division provided some 
assistance to Pacific Island people in New Zealand. 
- Advisory staff and community workers worked with 
- individuals and groups facing difficulties in adjust- 
ing to New Zealand. The focus was on assisting new 
arrivals with their housing, embleyment educational 
and welfare needs. 

In 1985, the Ministry of PaGiG Island Affairs was 
set up to work to close the gaps in the level of edu- 
cation, employment, health and housing that exist 
beween New Zealanders of Pacific Island origin and 


other ethnic groups.-To achieve these objectives, — 


-the Ministry works with and receives advice from 


: the Pacific Island Affairs Advisory Council, the Op- = 


erations Division of the Ministry. of Pacific Island- 3 


- Affairs, and the Pacific Island Employment Develop- 


ment Trust. 

The Department of Social Welfare’s role in the 
orovision of welfare services for Pacific Island peo- 
ple has been both direct and indirect: The former 
has been through the provision of social work sup- 
port and the latter through the funding of commu- 
nity groups providing welfare services. The Pacific 


People’s Development Fund was set up in 1987 to - 


provide funding for Pacific Island communities to 


develop services that are culturally appropriate and S 


promote the well being of Pacific Island peore in 
New Zealand. 
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washing-machine or how to visit the doctor. The group then ap- 
proached other Pacific Islands groups in the greater Wellington area 
to form similar councils, and created the Pacific Island Advisory 
Council from representatives of each group. Deputations were taken 
to government ministers for financial resources to start the coun- 
cils, and later to get the Wellington Multi-Cultural Resource Cen- 
tre established. 

Sianaua was concerned that Samoans and other immigrants 
in New Zealand did not have their traditional support structures. 
When they got into difficulties government agencies used inappro- 
priate methods to deal with them, through ignorance or undervaluing 
of their cultures. In 1974 she was the first Pacific Islander to be ap- 
pointed a social worker in the Department of Social Welfare. 


They put me through training at Tiromoana, Porirua. It was really difficult 
learning about the social work methods versus my cultural values. How- 
ever, I chucked out the things I didn’t want to learn. We used to have a 
group called personal group. You really had to spill out everything. I could 
see members of the group were breaking down, their marriages were bro- 
ken, from these self-awareness sessions - really analysing yourself. I thought, 
there are things of Samoa, that are unsaid values. I can’t get rid of my values 
by spilling it all out, so I opted out of that group. I didn’t want to spill out 
all those things - they’re precious to me. They are my valuable beliefs, my 
education from the village and my aiga, that I can use if I face a Samoan 
family in the future. I store that. I didn’t want to impart those things in the 
training. If they want [me] to, I will, but this [was] not the session to do so. 


Things like assessing one’s self - they used to queue us up and you pick 

which end of the queue you will be - all those things were very difficult for 

a Samoan. I'll always go to the end of the queue, or at the lowest. 
However she was able to learn the material through discussion on 
a one-to-one basis with Ruth Manchester, then superintendent of 
Tiromoana, and successfully completed the course. 

As the ‘one and only brown face in that area’, Sianaua assisted 
her colleagues in dealing with Samoan families and other families 
from minority cultures. In this work she received support from the 
staff at the Department of Maori Affairs. 

Later she was put in the adoption area, ‘which | enjoyed.... 
There’s only a few problems because you meet up with all the mid- 
dle-class adoptive parents.’ However Sianaua believed the system 
of ‘going up to the hospital and interviewing the solo natural mothers, 
and giving her only ten days to decide whether to give up the baby 
was very cruel’. The Samoan way, 


faate’a si a’u tama is more weaning [the child] away from the mother, from 
breast-feeding, more towards fostering, not completely taking the child away 
from its natural parents. The child belongs to the whole aiga. 


Moving to community work in 1984 allowed Sianaua to work more 
in accordance with her beliefs, promoting parental education, set- 
ting up mothers’ groups, establishing after-school care and home- 
work centres, and arranging for elderly Pacific Islands women to 
teach their languages and cultures in schools. 

Sianaua related to Maori issues, seeing their situation as simi- 
lar to that of Pacific Islanders, but exacerbated by the fact that ‘this 
is their country’ and they have no other island to look to for iden- 
tity if their culture is not upheld here. When her husband was ap- 
pointed as an administration officer supporting the Ministerial 
Advisory Committee on Maori Perspectives for the Department of 
Social Welfare, she took annual leave to help co-ordinate hui around 
the country. 

In 1986 Sianaua was seconded to head office to help imple- 
ment the recommendations in the committee’s report, Puao-te-Ata- 
tu. Reinstating the extended family’s role in the 1989 Children Young 
Persons and Their Families Act was particularly exciting. 


Finally the legislation has recognised our cultural values, in the family group 
conference. At last we get the family to look at their own responsibilities, 
discuss, talk and make decisions about the lives of their own children, and 
not to pile everything onto the social workers - what can we [social workers] 
do? We go to the family for a few hours and then out, but the family has to 
live with the same problem. 


When she took the Director-General of Social Welfare, John Grant, 
to meet with Pacific Islands community elders around the country 
and explain the Act, it was ‘the first time they’d ever been fronted 
up to by a person of that level in a government department’. 


Sianaua’s aiga recognised her service in the village, in Samoa 
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Sianaua Ostler (centre) visited by a sen- 
ior relative from Samoa in connection 
with the bestowal of the matai title 
‘Anae’, c.1976. 
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in 1976. At the time the constitution of her village held that only 
men could be matai (chiefs): 


I was quite shocked, I did not accept [the title] at first. As I’m living away 
from the family, I believe that a matai should be living in the village to serve 
the village and the family (plus I’m a woman). My family must accept the 
constitution (faavae) of the village. But the high chief (Tu’ua) and the aiga 
members were adamant that I accept the title ‘Anae’. A couple of people 
objected, but they were voted out. 


My role was really to focus on family affairs in New Zealand. The tradi- 
tional practice of making a contribution (monotaga) to the family in Samoa 
is voluntary or when there is a big family affair (faalavelave). 


I participate in meetings and cultural ceremonies where untitled men and 
women cannot attend. My continuing support to members of my immedi- 
ate and extended family is important to me. The migrated family members 
take a while to adapt to the New Zealand way of life. 


The high chief (Tu’ua) of my family in Samoa communicates with me con- 
stantly to update my knowledge of the affairs of the aiga and village and this 
saves me from going home. 


Now my village constitution on the bestowal of matai titles is more flexible, 

there is a possibility that other women from my village at Falelatai may be 

given matai titles. 
Meanwhile, Sianaua carries out her role of supporting approximately 
600 members of her aiga in New Zealand. Through her voluntary 
work as Justice of the Peace and as Acting-Manager of the Pacific 
Islands Unit in the Department of Social Welfare, Sianaua contin- 
ues to work for policies which strengthen the Pacific Islands ex- 
tended family units and encourage them towards self-management. 


Miriam — 
(1941- ) 


My first involvement with [opposing the abuse of] children was when my 
first child went to kindergarten. I got involved in the kindergarten commit- 
tee, and was appalled at other mothers smacking their children for crying 
when they went to leave them at the kindergarten. I couldn’t stand it, from 
my own personal gut level. 


I stood up at a meeting and spoke about it. After I spoke there was abso- 
lutely dead silence. Nobody responded, they just went on with the next item 
on the agenda. I thought it was because I had no status. That prompted me 
to look towards getting an education and being somebody that people would 
listen to. 


That would have been in 1965. Ten years later I began working in the 
Justice Department and started to deal with sexual abuse. | got tied up with 
working with the sexual abuse of children, through working with prostitutes 
who had a background of incest, and male sex offenders. 
Miriam Gibson was born in 1941, and grew up in a dairy farming 
community in Taranaki. She did well at school, but her experiences 
of being picked on gave her an empathy with ‘the underdog’. 


Children are real underdogs, they have no rights and no voice. Girl chil- 
dren in particular get undermined all the way along the line, and told to sit 
still and be pretty, and if you're built like a tank, like I am, it doesn’t work. 
Miriam also supported lesbian and gay rights, attending the inaug- 
ural meeting of the Homosexual Law Reform Association in 1969, 
while married and pregnant with her fourth child. 
At Auckland University she became involved in feminism 
through campaigning with other women students to get a creche 
on campus, and in the early 1970s started going to Auckland Wom- 


Miriam Saphira, 1993. 
Evening Post 
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en’s Liberation meetings. After graduating from university, she spent 
eight years working as a psychologist in the Justice Department ‘on 
the front line of changing people’s behaviour’. That experience, 
together with her feminist perspective, led her to investigate the 
effects of sexual abuse. 

In 1976 Miriam was one of a group of women who republished 
an overseas questionnaire about rape in the New Zealand Woman's 
Weekly. Two years later she again used the magazine to do a survey 
about battered wives. ‘People said it was sexist, because what about 
battered husbands” This time she worked alone: 


Doing it on my own it was quicker because I didn’t have to consult and 
have meetings and get consensus and stuff. I can’t be bothered stuffing round. 
I want to change the world and I'd like to change it yesterday. 


The research was useful for getting funds for the Auckland Halfway 
House, one of the earliest women’s refuges, where she was a roster 
member for a year. 


I couldn’t stand it after a year of seeing women being beaten so badly you 
couldn’t recognise them, and feeling so inadequate to stand on their own 
two feet, going back to these men. 


I felt it was a waste of my lesbian energy. I was right into lesbian politics 
and there were other things I wanted to do. I was losing my patience and 
that made me decide I wouldn’t counsel women who'd been beaten by men 
any more. I couldn’t be as empathetic as I thought I should be. 


By that time she had left her marriage and come out as a les- 
bian. She was aware of the damage caused by discrimination in her 
own and other people’s lives: 


Part of my own enormous confusion was because | didn’t know the word 
‘lesbian’ until I was probably 30. All that confusion, feeling suicidal, and 
drinking poison I did as a teenager - I don’t think teenagers should have to 
go through that. 


If there’s not a lot of positive information available, young people coming 
out are very much at risk. I know numerous lesbians who have had ECT 
and drug therapy to try to change their sexual orientation, with disastrous 
consequences. I counselled lesbians who had been raped by family members 
to try and change them into being heterosexual. 


In 1981 Miriam published The Sexual Abuse of Children, in or- 
der to provide information about sexual abuse to everyone, from 
survivors to police and social workers. 


I toured New Zealand, running workshops, speaking and doing public meetings 
about the sexual abuse of children. There was a certain amount of disbelief 


that it was occurring as frequently as I was saying, and I was only quoting 
Kinsey's 1948 figures, which was all we had. 


But the early reaction: social workers were very keen on the book because 
it was practical and useful for them. We gave away most of the copies. I 


DEALING WITH SEXUAL ABUSE 


Ee ~ Outrage at male sexual aggression had been ex- 


ressed by some women prior to the 1970s, but 
Ss feminist consciousness developed in that dec- 
-ade, they began discussing issues of rape and 
_7>>xual abuse more explicitly. Women demanded 
e it Survivors’ experiences be recognised and that 
— 3¥ receive appropriate support. Rape Crisis 
“groups were formed to provide crisis support, coun- 


gelling and advocacy, and to run education and 


prevention programmes. 
In the early 1980s the number of groups in- 
‘reased, and in 1985 rape and sexual abuse work- 
ers discussed funding issues at a meeting arranged 
by Minister of Social Welfare, Ann Hercus. Even- 
tually three umbrella organisations - Te Kakano o 
-__te Whanau, the National Collective of Rape Crisis 
~ and Related Groups, and the Pacific Island Wom- 
~ en's Project Aotearoa - were formed to co-ordinate 
_the work of local organisations. 
The role of the Department of Social Wefare in 
the area of sexual abuse has been (and remains) 
twofold. Departmental social workers and counsel- 


-~ lors work directly with families to protect children 


from sexual abuse and the Department also pro- 


-~ vides funding to support the work of community 
Bes groups involved in this area. Since its establish- 


ent, the Department's social work services have 
_. cused on the care and protection of children from 
_-apuse. In 1980 the Department began operating a 


Miriam Saphira 


pilot scheme which introduced a multi-disciplinary : 
approach to the problem of child abuse. By the late ~ 
1980s, there was increased awareness of the inci- 


dence of sexual abuse. The care and protection — 


services provided for under the Children Young 
Persons and Their Families Act 1989 placed em- 


phasis on families being helped, if at all possible, — 3 
to resolve their own problems (by means of family. — 


group conferences) and to be responsible for the 
care and protection of their own children. 
Funding of community groups providing Serv-_ 


ices for children at risk has also been a feature of - 


the Department's work since the late 1970s. Under- 
the Children Young Persons and Their Families Act 
1989 funding was made available for a range of 
groups providing services for the victims of rape 
and sexual abuse. These include groups provid- — 
ing rape/sexual abuse crisis programmes, men’s 
violence rehabilitation programmes and the Family 
Violence Prevention Project. 

The New Zealand Children and Young Persons 


Service of the Department was set up in 1992 to 


work with families to protect children and ensure their 
care and security. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment’s New Zealand Community Funding Agency 
was established to fund community groups. Pro- _ 
grammes currently funded include those dealing with 
rape Crisis and sexual abuse, victim supper and 
men's violence rehabilitation. - 


think we gave 500 to the Department of Social Welfare. We offered the 
Education Department 500 to send to visiting teachers and in-school guid- 


ance counsellors. 


But the Education Department declined to distribute the book. 
Miriam would have sent a copy to every counsellor herself, but 
could not afford the postage. Since then she has written further 
articles, and books about sexual abuse aimed at parents and teen- 
agers. 

At a child abuse prevention conference in 1983, Miriam or- 
ganised the Knicker Sticker Campaign, with some members of the 
Christchurch Incest Survivors group and a few others. They were 


totally frustrated at the Education Department's official response, which was 
‘we're going to think about it’. Everyone agreed that ‘stranger danger’ was 
no good but we didn’t have anything to go in its place, so on the spur of the 
moment we came up with ‘Children don’t let an adult put his hand down 
your pants. Tell someone about it.’ 


Within about 15 minutes we designed a sticker and asked for donations. 
We took rubbish bins around the conference and asked people to put money 
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in. We gathered up over $100. We got a quote for the stickers and it was 
$400. Then a woman from Christchurch anonymously sent me a cheque 
for $200, so I put the rest of the money in. 


We printed the stickers and passed them around, sent them out to Rape 
Crisis Centres, and handed them out free for people to use. Within weeks 
of them being plastered over some playgrounds in East Auckland, two of- 
fenders came into the Justice Department wanting treatment because they 
said the children knew too much now. 


[The stickers] were reprinted by the Neighbourhood Support Groups, and 
they put them in their kits. I was accused of being sexist, and was inter- 
viewed by the police to see whether I had broken the Human Rights Act, 
because | said ‘his.’ 

In 1984 Miriam wrote Amazon Mothers, 


to give social workers and lawyers an understanding of lesbian mothers - 
that they weren’t a freaky group - to try and prevent women losing custody 
of children just on the grounds that they were lesbian. That wasn’t a prob- 
lem for me when I separated - my husband wasn’t going to take on five 


children. 

She also made a personal submission to the Select Committee on 
Homosexual Law Reform as a person who counselled gays and les- 
bians. When the Homosexual Law Reform Bill was passed in 1986, 
Miriam was at the International Lesbian and Gay Association Con- 
ference in Copenhagen: ‘When the news came they got me to stand 
up in the Town Hall in Copenhagan and speak about the change 
of the law in New Zealand. It was an exhilarating moment.’ As a 
result of her high profile there, Miriam was elected Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the association. 


When ‘The Sexual Abuse of Children’ was first published, a few people said 
it was a lesbian plot to break up the nuclear family, and that’s continued....] 
don’t care how many times they say the word ‘lesbian’. It will maybe help 
someone along the way, and get New Zealand used to the word. 


‘Feeling Lonely’, an illustration from Look 
Back, Stride Forward which Miriam 


Saphira wrote in 1989 to help teenagers I don’t know how damaging my being a lesbian has been to trying to get 
understand child abuse. child abuse recognised as seriously detrimental to children. For a long time 
Lyndy Mclntyre/Papers Inc I wasn’t open in public meetings about being a lesbian, but on the same 


tour I might end up going to a lesbian support group and talking about les- 
bian mothers, or some aspects of lesbian identity. 


Miriam is now the Hamilton district senior psychologist for the New 
Zealand Children and Young Persons Service of the Department of 
Social Welfare and manager of Manawai Special Services Unit, which 
does work such as diagnostic interviewing and video-taping court 
evidence. : 

The boundaries between her personal life and her work are 
blurred. Her phone number is still in the book, and people ring up 
wanting advice. 
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I say no if I get the opportunity and can refer them straight on to someone 
else, but that’s not always possible. I have furthered my career in many 
ways from what I learnt from women who had been sexually abused, so it’s 
part of giving back as well. 
The stress of working in the area has left her with health problems 
and she would like to stop work soon, to ‘recuperate and write’. She 
has just published another book, Stopping Child Abuse, ‘because I’m 
sick of child abuse, I just want it to stop’. 
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Joss Shawyer 


(1940s- ) 


My children [twins] were born in 1969 at National Women’s Hospital in 
Auckland. They were born on the 4th of July, the birthday of a chain of 
grocery stores, which celebrated by donating prizes to babies born on that 
date. 


Although I actually won a car, I never received it after the store executives 
discovered I was an unmarried mother. Instead, I received a pacification 
prize of an electric clothes’ drier and 720 tins of Watties baby food. Their 
reason? It would not be good for the image of the company if they filmed the 
handing over of the car keys to an unmarried mother. 


This incident brought home to me the extent of the discrimination against 

single mothers in New Zealand. 
Born into a large, rural, working class family in the 1940s, Joss 
Shawyer left school at 15 and worked until she became pregnant. 
Toxaemia forced her to go into hospital for a month, where the 
repeated pressure to adopt out her babies added to her stress and 
health problems. The family survived on sickness and emergency 
benefits. 

In 1973 Joss heard Germaine Greer speak in the Auckland 

Town Hall: 

[Greer] was arrested for using the word ‘bullshit’ in relation to women’s 

lives. We were putting up with bullshit all right. 1 thought she was great. 


She talked about claiming responsibility for our own lives. I resolved to do 
just that. 


I located two other unmarried mothers also lurking in the suburbs behind 
wedding rings. We began meeting once a week in a pub in Auckland, where 
we hatched plans to improve our own lives and the lives of other single mothers. 


Child (CSMC) ‘after an Australian group. We thought [it] sounded 


erand, important.’ 


We were very naive politically, and couldn’t really understand the fuss the 
press was making of it all. I recall our first TV interview, where the inter- 
viewer offered to film us in shadow so we wouldn't be identified, embarrass 
our families, that sort of thing. I turned the offer down. The other two re- 
fused to be interviewed using their own identities, so I took the plunge and 
offered to face the camera. 

The CSMC was a self-help watch-dog group for single moth- 
ers’ rights. It advocated their right to benefits, medical care and hous- 
ing, and used the press to change public perceptions of unmarried 
mothers. ‘We just rammed our point down everyone’s throats until 
they stopped resisting.’ The women ran a halfway house for single 
mothers and their children, and attempted to persuade land agents, 
reluctant to let to single mothers, that the introduction of the DPB 
meant they were a good risk. 

The group received so many phone inquiries that they col- 
lected the information they had gathered into a booklet, Everything 
a Single Parent Needs to Know. It was ‘printed on credit by a sympa- 
thetic printer whose daughter was a single mother,’ and given away 


Joss Shawyer 
Sandra Coney 
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SINGLE MOTHERS 


ll-health, humiliation, dependence and financial in- 
security characterised the lives of single mothers 
before the introduction of the Domestic Purposes 
Benefit (DPB) in 1973. The new benefit made it 
possible for them to survive without extreme hard- 
ship. In order to qualify for the DPB women had to 
apply for maintenance from the father, payment of 
which would be diverted to the Department of So- 
cial Welfare. The benefit was also conditional on a 
woman not living with a man in a de facto relation- 
ship. These conditions have meant that there could 
be personal costs such as loss of privacy for women 
who went on the DPB. 

There have been a number of changes to the 
benefit since it was first introduced. These have ei- 
ther directly affected the benefit rate or removed 


different forms of additional support for women on 
the DPB. In 1987, for example, the accommodation 
benefit was cut for DP beneficiaries with Housing 
Corporation rentals or mortgages. In 1990 the value 
of the DPB was cut by about 13 percent. Since 1991, 
16 and 17 year-olds have been disqualified from 
receiving the benefit. 

The DPB has been of great benefit to women. 
Despite the erosion of value in the years since its 
introduction, the benefit continues to provide a 
degree of financial security for women who choose 
to parent alone or who are forced by circumstances 
(violent partners, for example) to do so. 

The DPB Is currently administered by the New 
Zealand Income Support Service of the Department 
of Social Welfare. 


People accuse me of dlrivin 
Solo mums fo plostitution— Hig 
IS nonsense,as faras Im 
concemed they can 


The CSMC commissioned this poster 
attacking Bert Walker, Minister of So- 
cial Welfare. 
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in return for a donation as single mothers could not afford to buy 
it. 

In 1977 the CSMC responded to the government’s DPB Re- 
view Committee with ‘an intense, sustained campaign against any 
changes in the DPB and against [Minister of Social Welfare] Bert 
Walker’s attack on solo mothers’. It commissioned a cartoon attacking 
Walker for a poster, but the press were unable to reproduce it be- 
cause it was libellous. 

Every MP received the poster in the mail. Imagine our delight when Walker 
held it up during a press conference, proclaiming it ‘scurrilous’ and announcing 
his intention to sue ‘[CSMC worker, Julie] Maddison and Shawyer’. The 
press were then able to reproduce the poster in newspapers, which they did 
with a vengeance. 
The CSMC cause was assisted by a Christchurch nun, Sister Pauline, 
who mobilised her sisters to go door-knocking in Walker’s elector- 
ate, urging people to vote against him. 

The DPB Review Committee claimed that ‘children are bet- 
ter placed for their future lives if they are raised in a two parent 
situation’, and recommended compulsory counselling for applicants, 
reductions in benefits for some women, and continued surveillance 
of beneficiaries.*® However, the final result was that the DPB re- 
mained substantially unchanged, the surveillance ceased and Walker 
lost his parliamentary seat. The CSMC spent left-over donations 
to the campaign on Christmas telegrams to MPs, reminding them 
that ‘Mary was an unmarried mother’. 


In 1980, Joss wrote in Broadsheet, 
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The DPB to me, represents a precious freedom for women, one that we 
must fight to retain whenever necessary....[t has been tampered with, 
investigated, and witchhunted, but at least it is still there. The political 
practice of adoption (paying off ‘good’ women with ‘bad’ women’s babies) 
roared into the seventies and limped out into the eighties. 

But, she argued, the situation of mothers under 16, who were ex- 


cluded from the DPB, had to be changed: 


Still legally ‘children’ themselves, these young mothers are still vir- 


tual prisoners in the various institutions throughout the country. Their 


children are still ‘routinely’ adopted out.* 


In 1975 Joss began working as a counsellor at Auckland’s abortion 
clinic, the Auckland Medical Aid Centre, but in 1977 the govern- 
ment closed the clinic after pressure from anti-abortionists. Joss helped 
form the Auckland SOS (Sisters Overseas Service) the same day, 
to assist women travelling to Australia for abortions. 

Her own experience and stories from other women convinced 
Joss that ‘adoption was a ghastly social experiment that has had 
disastrous effects on the lives of countless women.’ The CSMC kept 
a tin of money on the fridge at their halfway house to pay the taxi 
fares of young women 


escaping...from ‘unmarried mothers’ homes’ where adoption was en- 
forced. One hostel rang us and said they’d been ‘promised the baby’. 
They considered it their baby - and it wasn’t even born.” 
In 1977 Joss helped set up Jigsaw, an organisation committed to 
changing adoption law and practice. She later left because Jigsaw 


Joss Shawyer 


Cartoon illustrating one of Joss Shawyer’s 


articles in Broadsheet, 1977. 


Broadsheet 
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allowed adoptive parents to join, a move she believed would sub- 
vert its anti-adoption stance. In 1979 she published Death by Adop- 
tion. 


People either loved it or hated it....[It] helped to change attitudes towards 
single pregnancy. Fourteen years after its publication...it is generally ac- 
cepted that adoption is no kind of sane, rational or healthy answer to wom- 
en’s fertility problems. 


The campaign to change the adoption law was a great success. New Zea- 
land achieved the most innovative adoption law changes of any country | 
know of. 
The Adult Adoption Information Act 1985 allowed natural moth- 
ers to search for their children as well as the other way around: 


The proposal that the natural mother had to supply her contact details if she 
wished contact was overturned in favour of the ‘positive’ type of contact - 
that a woman would place a veto if she did not want to be found. 


Joss believes this ‘contributed enormously to the success of adop- 
tion reunions [and] has also gone some way to righting the wrongs 
done to women through adoption’. 

In the mid-1980s Joss became a social worker for the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare in Auckland. She did not enjoy working 
there and resigned in protest at the ‘hard time’ she received because 
of her welfare activism. Soon after the Department decentralised 
and Joss returned to work in the Henderson office where she found 
the situation much better. She worked for the Department until 
she moved overseas in 1989. 


Roma Balzar 
(1954- ) 


Ten years ago I wanted there to be a world that was safe for my children to 
walk in. Now I want there to be a world that’s safe for my children to walk 
in, and for them to be identified, recognised, acknowledged and praised for 
being Maori. 
Roma Balzar was born in Rotorua in 1954. Her mother, of Ngai Te 
Rangi, worked as a guide and made traditional craftwork for sale, as 
well as raising five children. Her father, who was Te Arawa, worked 
in a paint shop and later at the forestry mill. 
After leaving school Roma moved to the Waikato, but later 
returned to Rotorua where she cared for her three children on the 


DPB. In 1979 she was invited onto a steering committee looking at Feaa=ss | ee = 
establishing a women’s refuge, because the organisers felt it should [aeemey =O" Nowrenorce ¢ 


have more Maori representation. 


I loved the work. I was excited by being involved in something that was 
really different to anything I had been involved in before. The time was 
right for me as well, because in the late seventies you could survive on the 
Domestic Purposes Benefit so you could be involved in a voluntary agency 
without it being too punishing in any way. You didn’t have to go out and 
work to subsidise your income. 


Roma Balzar speaking at the National 
Conference of Women’s Refuges, Christ- 
church, 1993. 

National Collective of Women’s Refuges 


About September ’79, the refuge opened. It was going to be this confidential 
house, [but] the local rag in Rotorua published a photograph of the refuge, plus 
the street that it was in, and the [Post Office] put the telephone number for the 
house in the book. We'd developed the second house as a women’s centre - that 
number was kept confidential. Right from the beginning, all these safety pre- 
cautions that we had put into place just fell apart. We were really frightened. 


In fact, it meant we needed to teach women when they came into the house 
how to protect themselves if it ever came to that. So it was standard practice 
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| The first women's refuge in New Zealand opened 


‘in Christchurch in 1973, followed: by the Auckland 
“Halfway House in 1975 and the Dunedin Women's 


‘Refuge in 1976. Their opponents insisted that ref- 

- uges were unnecessary because family violence 
~~ could not happen in New. Zealand’ and that the 
~-women establishing them were ‘perverts who wanted 
— to escape from men’.*! 


Further refuges were established, and in 1981 
a national collective was formed. Over the next 


_ decade issues were hotly debated as the movement 
__ decided to become women-only, to implement par- 
allel development of Maori and non-Maori refuges, 


of parallel development, Maori refuges were estab- — 
oo lished in areas” with jatge Maori Dopelatouss = 
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-and to acknowledge lesbians’ contribution. As part 


A wide range of women have worked in refuge = 


as paid and unpaid advocates, providing a safe 


place.for women.and children and undertaking pre- ~ 
vention work in the community. In 1991, 50 refuges — 


provided safe accommodation for more than 12,500 


women-and children. In contrast to earlier institu- 


tions for women in need, such as the rescue homes, —_ 
the modern women's refuge movement emphasised _- 
empowering women-rather than offering them charity. —— 


Women's refuges have received financial sup- 


port from the Department of Social Welfare. since 
1983 when the National Collective of Independent — 
Women's. Refuges was given a grant of $5000. In 
the 1992-93 financial year, the Collective received _ 


$2.8 million from the Department's nee Zealand a 
Commun Funding eceley: = 


to instruct them on safety precautions. We hung a whistle off the telephone 
so if there were any obscene phone calls, or calls they didn’t want, they 
could just blow the whistle down the telephone. If any partners turned up, 
that woman was to go into the centre of the house and the other women 
were to ring for help, or to cover the doors and windows. 


We thought the women would be frightened because of these things, but 
they actually felt they had some control over the situation. They planned 
for their own safety. 


Roma was the only Maori woman on the collective running the 
house. 


I would sit in those meetings, and there'd be 15 to 20 Pakeha women there. 
I always had a sense of being dislocated in some way. I could understand 
every word they spoke, but I couldn’t understand the context within which 
they were saying it. It wasn’t until other Maori women started to come in 
to the collective that I began to realise I wasn’t the only one that was exper- 
iencing that. 


The 1981 Springbok tour crystallised her awareness of racism. She 
was ‘enmeshed in refuge’ as a paid worker and not active in the anti- 
tour movement, until she heard the radio report of the Gisborne game. 


It was a brilliant sunny day and I was just sobbing, I think the announcer 
was crying too. Apart from the waterfront strike, it was the first time I 
knew of that the police [in New Zealand] drew their batons on people who 
were protesting over a political issue. 


I was standing in the lounge crying, and at the end of it I said to myself that 
I couldn’t be passive any longer. So I started to attend marches around the 
country....Ended up getting batoned in Auckland at the third test, along 
with hundreds of other people. I had bruising all over my body and damage 
to my ribs and spleen. 


That time changed my perspective on our society in a graphic way. That 
was my introduction into the Maori people’s movement. 


After the tour, Roma was involved in discussions preparing for the 
Hikoi ki Waitangi (protest march to Waitangi), in a street theatre 
group looking at colonisation, and in Nga Rangatahi o Waiariki 
(the young people of Waiariki). ‘The issues we were looking at were 
raised in the local refuge. None of the Pakeha women wanted to be 
called racist, so they allowed us to talk about it.’ 

In about 1983, Roma was nominated onto the national refuge 
core group, as a result of her proposal to establish national guide- 
lines for conditions for paid workers. 


I was the only Maori woman on the core group, and I was really, really 
lonely. I didn’t understand what was happening. I didn’t understand the 
language, the negotiations with head offices of government departments, any- 
thing about legislation. I was ineffective for a large period of time. 


I asked whether I could share my position with another Maori woman | 
worked with back in the Rotorua refuge. They were very stretched for funding, 
so she and I would drive to Wellington for these meetings every month to 
six weeks. Having two Maori women there, we began to recognise that in 
these situations Maori women should never be there by themselves, there 
needed to be some support. The other woman and I would process what 
had happened at the meetings all the way back from Wellington. 


Roma and her colleague arranged for the 1984 AGM to be held on 
a marae in Rotorua. It was a ‘heated conference’, at which the de- 
cision was made to exclude men from the running of local refuges. 

That was also the first time that we got up at an AGM and said that the 


time would come when Maori women would ask for our own women back. 
That compounded the problems, because Pakeha women saw it as an at- 
tack on their ability to provide an appropriate service. 


In May ’86 we had our first Maori women refuge workers’ hui in Rotorua. 
Thirty Maori women came from around the country. The agreement was 
that we’d go away and find one other Maori woman in our community to 
come in and work with us, even if it’s our mothers. The aim was to have 
60 Maori women at the next hui. And we were going to ask for a national 
Maori networker. 


A month later at the AGM it changed. We had our first Maori caucus, 
which caused a split in the refuge straight away. Some of the refuges felt 
totally disempowered. They hadn’t been prepared for this sort of discussion. 
[Some] women felt that they personally were being attacked: some felt it 
wasn't fair for the Maori women to go off on their own, because we needed 
to look at a multicultural approach. 


Some Maori women wanted to form an autonomous organisa- 
tion, but Roma disagreed: 


We made ourselves far more vulnerable by breaking away. Racism in our 
society hadn’t changed. If you had two refuges co-existing in a community, 
the refuge that would get acknowledgement from that community wouldn't 
be the Maori women’s refuge. 


They opted for parallel development instead. 


Roma Balzar 
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We wanted recognition by the movement that there were two peoples of the 

land: tangata whenua, who were the people of the land, and tauiwi, all 

other people that came here. We also asked for a national co-ordinator to 

sit alongside the non-Maori co-ordinator, and we wanted an understanding 

that in the development of national positions, there would be parallel posi- 

tions established. 
Roma became national Maori co-ordinator, based in Wellington 
in July 1986. With the non-Maori co-ordinator, she visited refuges 
which were ‘undergoing trauma in accommodating this new ideol- 
ogy’ of parallel development, particularly in the areas of decision- 
making and access to resources. The national co-ordinators also dealt 
with government departments and other community agencies, and 
looked for funding. 

At this time lesbians in the refuge movement were also claiming 

recognition for their work. Roma found that in the Maori caucus, 
the discussion was ‘very honest’. 


The heterosexual women, at the end of the discussion, said, “This is our 
issue and we have to address it’. They reported back at the next conference 
about what they had done with the other women in their refuge. So they 
learnt about themselves. When we’re in Maori caucus, we can call on them 
as our relatives to stand beside us, because the work that we do is quality 
work, irrespective of our sexual orientation. 


In 1990, Roma left the national co-ordinator position, to set 
up the Hamilton Abuse Intervention Pilot Project (HAIPP), 


an initiative that the refuge movement took to FVPCC [the Family Vio- 
lence Prevention Coordinating Committee] and asked them to trial. We were 
wanting a victim-focused attempt to co-ordinate the community’s response 
to both victims and assailants. We knew from refuge that dealing with as- 
sailants in an inconsistent way created confusion both for the assailant and 
for the victim. We knew that victims didn’t feel safe in their communities. 


HAIPP works with the Hamilton police, family and district courts, 
the probation service and women’s refuges. It also provides support 
for victims through the refuge, and runs programmes for male as- 
sailants. Its structure of parallel development was adopted from ref- 
uge. Roma says, 


As Maori women in the refuge movement we wanted this project because 
we wanted our men to be accountable to us, as a people, as a nation....In 
groups, when we're talking to them, we’re not just talking to them as indi- 
vidual men who have beaten their partners, we're talking to them as Maori 
men who are reproducing a system that oppresses and colonises our minds 
as women and as Maori people. We want them to reflect on whether that’s 
where they want their lives to be. 


Roma’s three-year contract as HAIPP co-ordinator is soon to end. 


She believes the most important criteria for her replacement are 
‘Maori and woman, to maintain that balance’. 


Anne Hawker 
(1951- ) 


Anne Hawker describes her first involvement in welfare as ‘quite 
accidental’: 


The MS Society had a seminar about MS [multiple sclerosis], and I read about 
it after the seminar. I got in touch with them and they happened to say that in 
Mosgiel there was a group getting together to look at some of the facilities they 
needed. I said, ‘I'll come along’, but I didn’t really think it was for me. 


Being an Australian, I’m probably known for being relatively verbal. We 
went to a series of meetings, and I said, “This is frustrating, we're not do- 
ing anything. When are we going to start to act?’ The person [organising 
the group] replied, ‘It’s not for us to do things; if you want to do something, 
then you've got to get off your butts and do it.’ That was the first time that 
many people with disabilities had been told [that], rather than the paternal- 
istic way in which things had happened. The services that we developed were 
based on that. 


Born in 1951, Anne spent her early years moving around New South 
Wales with her school-teacher parents. She studied commerce and 
education at university and became a teacher. After two years teach- 
ing she moved to New Zealand with her husband and settled Bey ee ee ee 
Mosgiel, where she was only able to find part-time teaching work. MS Society, Invercargill, 1991. 

She was involved in sport, and in developing options programmes Anne Hawker 

‘so kids had opportunities’. In 1978 Anne left teaching to have a 

child. She was diagnosed with MS in 1979. 


The way I was given my diagnosis was to be handed a form to go and have 
my tubes tied....I said ‘I neither know my diagnosis or prognosis. I’m ter- 
ribly sorry, but I would like to find out more information. I’m not prepared 
to accept that from you.’ I was fortunate in being a little bit assertive, or 
the options may well have been taken from me. 
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When I was first crook, you weren't told about what resources you could 
have, in order to keep a family going and things like that. 
Anne had her second child in 1982, organising her own support, 
such as home help, before the birth. She says, ‘I don’t ever regret 
having made that positive decision.’ 

The group Anne joined, the Taieri Physically Disabled Per- 
sons Group, was ‘originally looking at some sort of activity’, such as 
woodwork. 

But it quickly became obvious that there were a whole lot of other needs, 
particularly for information. We had a woman there who for sixteen ‘years 
had great difficulty getting up and down stairs. She found out she had an 
entitlement to a house alteration and that made a tremendous difference to 
her life - being able to get out. 

Nineteen-eighty-one was the International Year of Disabled 
Persons (IYDP), and Anne became involved in Dunedin: 

They appointed someone [with a disability] almost as tokenism, as chair- 
person, and appointed someone who didn’t have a disability [to do] the work 
as they saw it. This created conflict, and my role was to come in and try 
and act as a mediator. 
IYDP meant that ‘a whole lot of people who had been working in 
the community in isolation came together’: 
It was the beginning of the philosophical change that was starting to emerge, 
within the disability sector, of people doing things for themselves. In the past 
we had a very paternalistic supply of services to people with disabilities. 
One outcome was the formation of the Disabled Persons’ Assembly 
(DPA) in 1983. Anne later became the foundation president of the 
Dunedin and Districts Branch. She remembers: 
We were very much involved in the idea that DPA was an assembly where 
people could discuss issues. We tried desperately not to form it into another 
committee, which seems to be the New Zealand disease. One of the most 
exciting bits of being in DPA is that it provides an opportunity for people across 
the disability sector to be involved, and to recognise there is a danger in com- 
ing up with just one solution, [when] there may be a variety of solutions. 
She resigned as president after four years, because she believes it is 
‘important that an organisation does not become identified with 
one person’. 

Through the Total Mobility sub-committee, Anne remained 
involved with the Taieri group, whose name changed several times, 
reflecting the developing philosophy of the disability movement. It 
is now called the Mosgiel Abilities Resource Centre (MARC). The 
centre initially obtained a room from the local borough council, 
outgrew it, and took over other areas of the building for woodwork, 
an information room, and to run Access training courses. 


Anne Hawker 


Users of the Mosgiel Abilities Resource 
Centre. 


Anne Hawker 


It became obvious after about four years that the area was unsuitable.... Then 
we went through our long struggle of finding somewhere to move to. We 
had discussions with the Department of Social Welfare for a capital grant. 
We had to prove we were an organisation that had staying power, and that 
required employing someone - basically myself - full time. 


In 1988 MARC obtained an ex-school building and a piece of land 
on which to put it. 


We had it altered, and we’ve since had it altered again, basically doubled it in 
size. We now have a physio room and a computer room. We've got an acces- 


sible kitchen and a kitchen that has not been made accessible, so that we’ve 
got people who have disabilities working in partnership with people who don’t. 


We've decided to do integration in reverse. It’s getting away from the idea 
that ‘you just have to have facilities for people with disabilities. There are 
some programmes that are specifically aimed at people with disabilities, but 
other programmes are open. We have adult literacy, computer programmes, 
woodworking, pottery, art. The local Parents Centre runs all its meeting 
and classes from it, and Men for Non-Violence run their courses from there. 


It was a matter of finding the funding. Some of it was hard, for example we 
wanted to run a short course in self-defence for women with disabilities, 
and that took us two and a half to three years to get the funding. The Telethon 
that they had for families, where they were giving a lot against abuse, did 
not see it as a project that was suitable to fund. They financed the anger 
management one, but they didn’t finance the self-defence one. We got turned 
down by the Todd Foundation a couple of times. We had to pay our tutor 
- I think it eventually came from the Lotteries Board. 


Over the years more young people began using the centre, although 
a core group of mostly older people still meet regularly. The pres- 
ence of younger people raised new issues, including a growing aware- 
ness that large numbers of them have been sexually abused (Anne 
estimates as many as 75 percent) and that this needs to be dealt 
with appropriately. 
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When Anne’s husband became ill in 1988, she was told she 
would only be eligible for home help if she gave up her paid job, 
which would have left her with no source of income after his death. 
The doctors and her co-workers fought for and got home help for 
her. She considers work was her ‘salvation’, enabling her to cope 
with the loss of support when her husband died. In 1989 she gave 
up the directorship of MARC to move on to other work in the 
disability field, but she remains closely involved, returning for spe- 
cific projects. 

As a member of the national board of the MS Society, Anne 
established a Persons with MS Committee, which held workshops 
finding out what people with MS wanted. Again, information was 
the most pressing need - about research into the condition, and about 
access to government support systems - so a disability-specific in- 
formation service was established under Anne’s leadership. 

Anne joined the Dunedin Council for Social Services after 
pointing out to its chairperson that no one on the council repre- 
sented the perspectives of people with disabilities. The contact with 
other social service organisations, notably Maori, Pacific Islands and 
women’s groups, widened awareness on all sides; for example, the 
local women’s refuge looked at making their safe house accessible 
to women with disabilities. 

In October 1992 Anne began co-ordinating a pilot scheme at 
MARC to administer all the funding in the Taieri area - for home 
help and personal care, from an array of sources. She firmly believes 
that working co-operatively is the best way to stretch limited 


THE: DEPARTMENT OF. SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE 1980s AND 1990s_ 


‘The major administrative change to the Department 


_ of Social Welfare in the 1980s was the devolution 


of departmental responsibilities to a regional and 
local district level. Important changes in the early 
1990s have come about as a result of the restruc- 


turing of the Department into separate business — 


units, each under a general manager responsible 


~ for carrying out the three major functions of the 


Department: income support, the funding of com- 


: _munity welfare organisations and the provision of 
~ social services to children, young persons and their 


families. 


The New Zealand Income Support Service was 
set up in 1992 to deliver benefits and pensions. The 


Clients of the Service are the same as those of the 
old Department. They are the aged, the young, the 


2 


sick, the disabled; they are widows and other sole — 
parents; they are war veterans and orphans; they _ 
are the unemployed. The New Zealand Community. 


Funding Agency was set up with responsibilities for 
funding non-government organisations providing — 


welfare services to the community. The Agency ad- 
ministers programmes under the Disabled Persons 
Community Welfare Act 1975 and the Children Young — 


Persons and Their Families Act 1989. The third busi- 
‘ness unit - the New Zealand Children and Young 
Persons Service - was set up to provide care, pro- 
tection and other social services. The Service works 

with children and young people and their families 


to ensure the care and security of neglected or — 
abused children and to manage children and young: 
people who ohete against the law. = 


resources, and she sees competition between disability organisations 
as ‘one of the greatest threats at present’: 
The cake has not got any bigger, so what has happened is they've bought 


into the argument of fighting amongst themselves for that same cake, rather 
than saying, ‘We don’t believe the size of the cake’s justified.’ 


Anne was elected to the National Executive in 1989 becoming 
president of the national DPA in May 1993. She remains commit- 
ted to her view that the needs of the people must be met, not the 
needs of the professionals. To find out their needs: ‘You ask them. 
It’s part of the philosophy of valuing each person’s contribution as 
important.’ 


Anne Hawker 
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Ministers of Social Security 


1939 Walter Nash 

1940-1949 William Edward Parry 

1950-1954 William Alexander Bodkin 
1954-1956 Eric Henry Halstead 

1956-1957 Dean Jack Eyre 

9/1957-12/1957 Dame (Grace) Hilda Ross 

1957-1960 Mabel Bowden Howard 

1960-1962 Norman Leslie Shelton 

1962-1972 Donald Norman McKay 
2/1972-3/1972 Lancelot Raymond Adams-Schneider 


Ministers of Social Welfare 


3/1972-12/1972 Lancelot Raymond Adams-Schneider 
12/1972-1975 Norman James King 

1975-1978 Herbert John Walker 

1978-1981 George Frederick Gair 

1981-1984 Venn Spearman Young 

1984-1987 Margaret Ann Hercus 

1987-1990 Michael John Cullen 

1990- Jennifer Mary Shipley 


Directors-General of Social Welfare 


1/4/72-16/10/76 Ian Mackay 
25/1/77-18/6/82 Stanley Callahan 
21/6/82-9/4/91 John Grant 
4/6/91-12/2/93 Andrew Kirkland 
1/7/93- Margaret Bazley 
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